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Anna T. Gronow, of the School of Education of The University of Chicago, has 
proved that German can be taught by the direct method, and that hard work is not 
necessarily dull. Except in the vocabularies and the formal grammar of the third 
volume there is not a word of English in her books; the student learns to read, write and 
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think in German. Yet they are no aimless play-books. ‘= 
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EDUCATORS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM —(XXIII) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS OF 
EDUCATION.—(V.) 
COMMISSIONERS BROWN AND CLAXTON. 

It is not the purpose of these articles to dwell, 
other than incidentally, with men in the prime of 
life, but in speaking of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation it is inevitable that reference be made to 
Messrs. Brown and Claxton. 

There were those who were not at all satisfied 
to have Dr. Harris retire when he did, but the 
condition of his health which soon revealed itself 
is abundant evidence that the retirement should 
not have been delayed another month. He was 
never well an hour after, and the developments 
were rapid as well as alarming. He was removed 
from his Washington home to the home of his 
brother in Providence without the knowledge of 
his friends, his death came before they knew that 
he was in Providence, and there was no one to 
give adequate press publicity, so that the funeral 
service was in no sense what it would have been 
under other circumstances. 

The resignation of Dr. Harris had come as a 
surprise. Few knew that it was contemplated 
and those who did were under bonds of absolute 
secrecy. He showed me the letters of the 
Foundation which made him the first honorary 
beneficiary on an allowance of $3,000 for life, and 
of his widow for $1,500 for her life, and also his 
letter of appreciation. Both were all that would 
have been expected of those who would thus 
honor him and of Dr. Harris in accepting this 
testimonial of appreciation. 

When his resignation and acceptance were an- 
nounced the appointment of his successor was al- 
so made. ~ 

I had enjoyed a personal and professional ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Brown since he began his 
work in the University of California and the ap- 
pointment was personally most satisfactory. 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown’s regime was the 
period of transformation in several respects. He 
met the new demand as the new way demanded. 
There are those who will never forget Dr. Harris 
and to them nothing will be quite adequate. For- 
tunately neither Commissioner Brown nor Claxton 
has tried to be a Harrisonian philosopher. 

Commissioner Brown thought in large units. 
He said and did nothing from the standpoint 0! 
narrowness. He thought in units large enough 
to be educational, religious, agricultural, indus- 
trial and vocational all at once. 

He brought the Reports almost literally up-to- 
date by bringing out two a year until this was 
achieved. 

He reduced the bulk of statistics, and. conse- 
quently the size of the volumes, and to a remark- 


able degree gave reliability to the statistics he 
printed. 

His Bulletins were mostly written by active men 
who thought they knew what they were writing 
about. He increased the appropriation somewhat 
and made effective use of what he had. Every- 
thing was vital. 

But no one was surprised when he gave up the 
herculean task at Washington for the relative 
comfort of a university presidency in New York. 

The choice of a successor to Dr. Brown was 
long delayed and almost every man who could 
have been considered had his claims presented. 
President Taft and the Secretary of the Interior 
made it clear from the first that they had no pre- 
conceived notions as to the man to be selected. 
They threw the door wide open and practically 
invited all to present the claims of their friends 
and they did it. 

As one with no interest whatever in the candi- 
dacy of any man and with neither inside influence 
nor desire therefor it was as interesting -as any 
chapter in my experience to know of the activities 
of certain literary bureaus. 

For instance, a group of men were brought to- 
gether by invitation in Boston without any avowed 
purpose, but when the right time came some one 
said that he had been asked to get the opinion 
of educators as to the successor of Commissioner 
Brown and after some discussion it was the 
unanimous opinion of the educators of Boston 
and vicinity that was the one man for 
the place. This had much influence when re- 
ported in Washington. But when the same thing 
happened in four cities it became suspicious and 
the candidacy impossible. 

Dr. Claxton’s name was one of the first con- 
sidered, and partly because he was not over 
anxious and because his friends were over cautious 
he was honored with the appointment. 

The reasons given out unofficially to those who 
had been asked to make suggestions were 
that he had demonstrated skill in leadership in 
Tennessee, and, though a university man, he had 
probably done more for public school education 
than any man of his day in the South, and he had 
demonstrated in many ways that he was an ac- 
ceptable platform speaker in all parts of the North. 

And, what signified much with President Taft at 
that time, he was highly acceptable to the South- 
ern Education Board, the Peabody Education 
Board and the General Education Board—with all 
of which he had been identified officially or other- 
wise. 

Of his administration there is no occasion or 
excuse to speak, because all of our readers are 
more or less familiar with it. 

Suffice it to say that while we are all grievously 
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disappointed that ‘Congress does nothing ade- 
quate or even decent by way of financial support 
Dr. Claxton has seen the appropriations creep up 
little by little from year to year, and though the 
total increase is but about $10,000 a year for five 
years the total appropriation for maintenance has 
increased about seventy per cent. in five years. 

It is also noteworthy that the Bureau has put 
much of the increase into men and women in the 
field, into specific studies of educational conditions 
and activities and into a new variety of Bulletins. 
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His men and women in the field are, like himself 
highly acceptable on the educational platform — 

We think we betray no confidence in saying that 
a way is likely to be found in the next session of 
Congress to do something by way of National 
aid to the Bureau that will not leave the de 
cision virtually in the hands of three men ag aq 
majority of a sub-committee of the committee on 
appropriations, a way that will enable men like 
Abercombie, Fess, Stevens and Aswell to make 
themselves felt. So mote it be. 
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WIDER-OPEN GATES TO COLLEGES 


BY ELLEN FITZ PENDLETON 


President of Wellesley College 


[Boston Evening Transcript. ] 


A new plan of admission to college is an- 
nounced by four colleges for women, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. The plan 
is the result of joint action, has been adopted by 
the faculties of the four colleges, and will be- 
come,operative in September, 1919. 

This new method of admission is expected 
eventually to be a substitute for the method of 
entrance by school certificate, and an alternative 
for the method of admission by examination. In 
line with the new method already adopted by 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, the new plan pro- 
poses to test the quality of a student's intellectual 
power. Unlike the Harvard plan, however, the 
method adopted by the women’s colleges makes 
no change in the content of the requirements for 
admission, the subjects designated for study, and 
the number of units which may be offered in 
each, will remain the same as they have hitherto 
been. 

The new method depends upon three require- 
ments, a school record from the school principal 
covering the candidate’s entire record of sub- 
jects and grades for four years, a certificate of 
character from the school principal, and four 
comprehensive examinations. These examina- 
tions are to be selected as follows: One in Eng- 
lish or history, as chosen by the applicant; one in 
a foreign language chosen by the applicant; one 
in mathematics. chemistry or physics, as selected 
by the applicant, and a fourth which may be 
designated by the applicant from the subjects at 
large required for entrance, this choice to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee on admis- 
sion of the respective college, which may at its 
discretion substitute another subject. These 
four examinations must be taken at one time. At 
least two of them must cover not less than three 
admission units each. 

These comprehensive examinations are those 
set by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and now used by Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 
It is proposed that they be read by readers ap- 
pointed by this board and forwarded to the indi- 
vidual college for final decision by the College 
Committee on Admission. The student taking 
the examinations, if admitted to college, will be 
admitted free of all conditions. If the student 


fails of admission, she will not be allowed to try 
the examination again under this plan until after 
the interval of one academic year. 

Under this plan any school may submit appli- 
cants for the examinations. If the college con- 
cerned decides that the school record of an appli- 
cant shows that she has met the full college en- 
trance requirements, she will be admitted to the 
examinations. Thus the new plan will do away 
with the system of accepting certificates only 
from those approved schools which had con- 
vinced the colleges of the adequacy of their equip- 
ment for giving adequate preparation for col- 
lege. Such a system, necessary when the certifi- 
cate constituted the whole test of admission, is 
no longer needed when examinations shift half 
the responsibility to the individual students. 

This new plan is not compulsory; as we said 
above, it is an alternative for the method of ad- 
mission by examination, preliminary and final in 
each subject, now offered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

The advantages of this plan of admission by 
comprehensive examinations are already recog- 
nized. Discussions of these examinations, such 
as those held at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, and at the recent 
conference in Boston of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, have emphasized the 
fact that their aim is not to test merely the 
knowledge, but the power of the student. 

By offering to the student an opportunity for 
selection, within certain groups, of the subjects 
in which she considers herself best qualified, 
these examinations permit her to reveal her best 
powers to the college admission boards; they al 
so remove from the school which is preparing 
her the temptation to spend the last year in only 
considering the subjects in which she is weak. 
They present questions sufficient in number and 
character to permit each student to show the full 
amount and quality of her attainment and 
study; they do not make the demand, 
aimed only at finding out in what points 
the student has failed to meet the prescribed 
work in the prescribed way, for the minutes of 
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the requirement. They are an improvement 
upon the old examination plan in that they 
minimize or do away entirely with the evils of the 
cramming system, and because, by eliminating 
the preliminary examinations, they allow the pre- 
paratory schools to arrange according to their 
convenience and discretion the order in which the 
subjects of the college requirement are taken up. 

The advantages of the new plan over the pres- 
ent method of admission by certificate only are 
equally marked. It does not put upon the 
school the entire burden of deciding as to the fit- 
ness of the applicant for admission to college— 
a large part of that burden is assumed by the 
student in taking the comprehensive examina- 
tions. It removes the possibility of the student's 
approaching her freshman midyears with a terror 


<@>4>+0-4>. 


and consequent loss of power engendered by the 
fact that she has “Never taken an examination 
in her life.” This fact is true of many students 
owing to the practice, common in preparatory 
schools, of exempting from examinations all stu- 
dents whose daily work was of a satisfactorily 
high grade. It removes from the schools the 
confusion attendant upon the administration of 
the several varying systems of certification now 
prevailing in the four colleges, substituting a uni- 
form method of administrating the entire college 
admission system. In short, it retains, by accepting 
the applicant’s school record from the principal of 
the school, and by offering the opportunity for 
four comprehensive examinations, all the best 
qualities of the certificate system and the old ex- 
amination plan. 
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TEACHING “UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE” 


LYNN PRINCIPAL 


Last December it was proposed in the schools 
of Lynn, Mass., and many other cities that the 
children be given an opportunity to contribute 
small amounts monthly from their earnings or 
savings to a fund to be used to reduce the suffer- 
ings in Europe and at home. 

The writer noticed about the same time an edi- 
torial in the Journal of Education called “War 
Children’s Relief Fund” opposing the proposition 
on the grounds that the schools ought not to be 
used to secure money for any purposes. As a 
teacher I feel that there is justice in such an atti- 
tude, nevertheless the great need in Europe and 
still further the desire to lead the children to take 
a helpful attitude in life induced me to adopt the 
plan. The case is one of the two sides of a shield, 
and the impressions of four months’ experience 
lead me to present the other side. 

One of the Public Statutes of Massachusetts, 
adopted a century ago, advises all teachers that 
they use their best endeavor to impress on the 
minds of the children the fundamental virtues in- 
cluding humanity and universal benevolence. If 
this is to be anything more than a theoretical be- 
lief, if it is to become a matter of habitual action, 
the impression must be based upon actual personal 
activity or self-denial for the general good of 
others in need. No series of moral lessons or 
morning talks will alone accomplish the object. 

When we first presented to the pupils the needs 
of the children in war-stricken Europe they were 
ready to raise their hands as desirous of helping, 
but it was noticed that at the end of the month 
not more than a third of the children had signed 
the papers indicating that with their parents’ ap- 
proval they wished to give money monthly to meet 
this need. This attitude of the children is much 
like that of citizens in general. They are very 
glad that some one should help—they think that 
some one ought to help, but it is the few and not 
the many who usually contribute to meet such a 
need. 


The “Children of America Fund,” as I under- 
stand it, was not planned for the purpose of se- 
curing money only. Its first purpose was to en- 
roll and train the children themselves as givers, 
to the end they may evince a readiness to give in 
adult life. Incidentally, too, the knowledge abroad 
that many thousands of children were working, 
saving and giving monthly to meet the needs of 
children in Europe would tend to bring a harmony 
between the nations in the future that is most de- 
sirable. 

When .President Eliot was asked to become a 
leader in the “Children of America Fund” move- 
ment, he at first declined, pointing out to the pro- 
moter that it would make the children beggars 
of money from others which they would merely 
hand over. They would not be giving themselves. 
This is the usual fact as to the efforts of children 
to raise money for school use and even in the sale 
of Red Cross Christmas stamps in December. 
The children go out and present the case to their 
friends at home or in stores and offices, who give 
to them as children more than they might give 
to the cause itself. The children are good collec- 
tors but not givers. President Eliot wisely said 
that to be of value to the children they must give 
of their own money and their own work to earn 
money to give, if the giving was to be done in 
such a way as to lay foundations of future worth. 
The children readily caught this idea and. con- 
sidered their own allowances or the ways in which 
they could earn money. 

Taking the duty of moral instruction seriously 
the school principal in his weekly flag salute talks 
spoke of the nations in Europe and what the chil- 
dren could do from time to time. Going still 
further, as time allowed, he talked with each child 
individually who had not given, to find out and 
show him how he could help. As an attainable ideaj 
each boy and girl should have a share in the good 
work. The majority of those who would not give 
said they had forgotten it or had lost the paper 








and did not know how to get another. A few of 
them frankly acknowledged that they had been 
somewhat selfish and had not wanted to remem- 
ber. This was probably true of very many. Their 
desire to use their money and time for themselves 
made them selfishly put aside the call to meet the 
need of others. 

With hardly an exception when the question 
was squarely met everyone decided that he wished 
to share in the relief work; selfishness was not in- 
grained. There were some, however, who had no 
money they could give. They showed that from 
one year’s end to another they had practically no 
pennies for their own use which they could give. 
This seemed at first a hard problem but it soon 
shaped itself in this form. What work could we 
find for these children whereby they might earn 
some amount of money that they might give? 
Many of them would do work at school to earn a 
few pennies a month. Around the second month, 
however, some of them had found a way to earn 
money at home. In a number of cases their par- 
ents had decided to give them an allowance in re- 
turn for work they were to do in the home. It 
seemed practically possible therefore for every 
child to take a part in the work. There was one state 
vard, for example, who had no money to give and 
whose time must be given to the people with whom 
she lived, but she wanted to share in the work 
and she voluntarily gave some of her school re- 
cess time to work for which she would receive a 
small sum to give and so do her part toward the 
work. 

As the weeks went by and room after room in 
the school had every child a regular contributor 
to the fund, many of them who at first did not 
care to contribute came to have a desire to do 
something for others. They not only did some of 
the stunts of work they had undertaken but wished 
to do more that they might give more to the work. 
This spirit was entirely voluntary, for in all con- 
ferences the children who had been aided to find 
a way to give had been advised not to try to give 
too much. There were some amusing Cases re- 
vealing the selfishness that needed to be changed 
to active service for others. One boy said his 
folks said that they thought he could not give be- 
cause he had such large expenses; he went to the 
moving picture show every mht. It had not 
seemed to occur to him that he could stay home 
from the show and give his money. Another boy 
said that his folks wished him to keep up his bank 
account from his allowance of fifty cents weekly, 
and that most of it went to his bank account; he 
thought that possibly he might be able to give 
two cents a month, however. We noticed that 
he gave a larger sum when his turn came to en- 
roll. 

In conclusion let me state some of the points 
that seem of worth in the movement. We learn 
to do by doing as the old saying goes, and children 
will learn humanity and universal benevolence 
only when they learn to give up some of their 
pleasures and give of their time and work toward 
systematic help to others in the home city and in 
lands across the seas. When they come to learn 
this they will find that it gives a joy of a differ- 
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ent kind. They are ready to do it systematically 
they seem to have started a habit that should make 
them ready to respond to calls for need in future 
years. It seems clear also that as a school syo- 
gests such benevolent giving it tends to system- 
atize the lives of the children in the home. More 
and more parents acknowledge that the children 
are doing a great deal for them in the home work 
and are ready to give an allowance to them from 
which the children may not alone provide their 
own pleasures but give to others. The words of 
some of the children themselves will make clear 
their own attitudes and the means by which they 
get some of the money, so we append a few qu ): 
tations from the accounts of the pupils in one 
class. 

“To earn money for the Children of America’s 
Fund: I do odd jobs such as running errands, 
bringing up wood and coal and other things. If 
you cannot get any money tell our principal and 
he will help you find a way to get some. Put out 
ash barrels, empty ashes, hang out clothes (it will 
i hurt a boy) and get money to send away. I 
1ang out clothes, beat mats and rugs. wash dishe 
sweep the floor and do what w 4 help.” =“ 

“My weekly allowance is fifty cents and from 
that I give twenty-five cents to the War Fund and 
am glad that I am able to give. I earn my money 
by washing dishes daily, and by keeping the house 
in order, and I run all errands for my mother.” 

“Every afternoon I bring up coal for my 
mother. I receive money for the show every 
week. One week in every month I do not go to 
the show. That week’s money I keep for my 
fund.” . 

“I am a boy who sells papers and from the 
money I get to spend I keep five cents for the 
Children of America Fund. I am sure and cer- 
tain that the poor and war-stricken people need 
money for clothes and food. I sell papers and 
this winter I was nearly frozen staying near my 
stand. Every time I shivered it reminded me of 
the poor state the war sufferers are in. The poor 
and the war sufferers go without food for about 
a day or two. In selling papers I make about a 
dollar and a half a week besides tips. I give my 
money to my mother and she gives me a dime to 
spend. From that I spend five cents to the movies, 


and the other five cents for the Children of 
America Fund.” 
Incidentally large sums of money are thus 


raised. In the school of the writer, although no 
child gives more than a quarter of a dollar a 
month, and few more than a dime, the average 
gifts of seven hundred boys and girls are a little 
over a nickel a piece—a total of some $40 a month 
or nearly $500 a year. So rich a source of in- 





come should clearly be hedged about with such 
c?re as will prevent its being exploited. The 
Journal is right on this point. But it is just as 
true that if the children may all regularly con- 
tribute in youth thus to some such worthy object 
as the national Red Cross, the desire of the 
Fathers of the Commonwealth that they should be 
trained to “humanity and universal benevolence” 
voald be measurably realized. 
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CHICAGO UNIVERSITY AT 25 YEARS—A SILVER JUBILEE 


BY J. A, STEWART 


The University of Chicago, celebrating its 
silver jubilee (and the golden jubilee of the Divin- 
ity School), is, in its first quarter-century growth, 
a remarkable example of the successful planning 
of a big thing in a big way. 

When in 1886, the original modest institution 
known as “Chicago University” surrendered its 
charter, and a group of men in_ characteristic 
Chicagoan method began to plan for a new col- 
lege, they met success after success. First was 
the splendid gift of $600,000 from John D. Rocke- 
feller, conditionally given and promptly met by an 
additional big sum, making the fundamental mil- 
lion. Second was the securing of that unique 
scholar and organizing genius, Dr. William Rainey 
Harper, then professor of Semitic languages at 
Yale, who could not only plan big things but also 
could make things come his way. 

Bigness has marked the University of Chicago 
from the beginning. Though the charter provides 
that the president and two-thirds of the trustees 
must be members of the Baptist Church, it also 
explicitly declares that no theological test of any 
kind shall be applied either to the members of 
the teaching staff or to students, and women are 
admitted on equal terms with men. 

Recently a quarter-centennial gift of $200,000 
was received for a new building for theological 
instruction ; and it is illustrative of the spirit of the 
institution that by the terms of the gift it is to be 
non-sectarian in character and open to all theo- 
logical instruction provided by the university. 

Democracy is observed in the government. The 
board of trustees are the final authority. Control 
is divided, there being a general administrative 
board of deans and directors, as well as various 
administrative and faculty committees and the 
university senate. 

Of the five divisions of the university (including 
the “schools and. colleges,” “the university libra- 
ries, laboratories and museums,” and “the univer- 
sity extension division’) two are wunique—the 
“University Press,” and “the division of univer- 
sity relations” (co-operating and affiliated high 
schools and colleges). The former is an informer, 
letting the public know in the most authoritative 
way the university’s visions and provisions; and 
the latter is a dignified method of organized feed- 
ing of the student body. 

Like everything else, the “quarter plan system” 
of Chicago University has been a success. Each 
quarter is a unit of study, involving concentra- 
tion on a few studies for a period of three months, 
degrees being conferred quarterly. The under- 
graduates are divided into senior (elective) studies 
and junior colleges, with specific requirements, 
based on the belief that the first two college years 
have more in common with secondary than with 
higher education. 

From the outset. stress has been laid on re- 
Search and the scholarly productivity of faculty 


members, whose charter members included H. von 
Holst of Freiburg; J. Laurence Laughlin and 
William Gardner Hale of Cornell; W. I. Knapp, 
Yale; Galusha Anderson and G. W. Northrup, 
Baptist Theological Seminary; E. D. Burton, 
Newton ; A. A. Michelson and C. O. Whitman, 
Clark; Albion W. Small, Colby, and the eminent 
historian and educator, Harry Pratt Judson, 
Minnesota (who succeeded Dr. Harper in the 
presidency and has ably administered over a 
decade); and Dr. John Dewey, who gave the uni- 
versity its notable “School of Education” with its 
graduate department, college of education fom 
high school teachers, its university high school 
for practice and observation, its elementary 
school for a laboratory, and its 1,000 or more stu- 
dents, nearly all of whom are women. Women 
form about forty-seven per cent. of the nearly 
8,000 students of the University of Chicago and 
about one-fifth of the total teaching corps of 392. 

The endowment funds today (at the silver jubi- 
lee) are almost on a par with those of Harvard 
University (more than two centuries old), and in 
student body it ranks fourth (next to Columbia 
and the Universities of Minnesota and California), 
Harvard being tenth. In total receipts, Chicago 
is fourth, following Cornell, Columbia and Har- 
vard. 

In quality of output Chicago is behind none, 
the constant aim being to raise the standards to 
a plane of inspiration and attraction for only those 
students who are able and willing to do work of a 
thorough character. The courses of study in gradu- 
ate and undergraduate schools (in contrast to 
Harvard) are sharply distinguished. Like Michi- 
gan, it aims to serve as a crown to the state pub- 
lic school system. Nearly one half are nearby 
students; athletics are utilized as culture and not 
as sports and there are comparatively few students 
who are working their way through the univer- 
sity. 

The silver jubilee opéning June 1, for six days 
(with the golden jubilee of the Divinity School) 
includes a brilliant series of social events and ex- 
ercises, among which is the dedication of the new 
Ida Noyes Hall ($500,000 clubhouse and gym- 
nasium for women.) The jubilee sermon is de- 
livered June 4 by Dr. Albert P. Fitch, president 
Andover Theological Seminary, Mass.; among 
other speakers being Dr. J. M. Powis Smith; Dr. 
LeRoy Waterman, University of Michigan; Dean 
J. F. Vichert, Colgate; Rev. F. O. Erb, Portland; 
Presidents J. G. K. McClure, McCormick Semi- 
nary, and C. M. Stuart, Northwestern; Dean 
Shailer Mathews; O. S. Davis, Chicago; Dean 
John Gordon, Temple, Philadelphia; Dr. A. C., 
McGiffert, New York; Dr. D. C. Macintosh, New 
Haven; Presidents E. A. Hanley, Franklin Col- 
lege, Indiana, and W. H. P. Faunce, Brown Uni- 
versity. 
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A STRANGER IN NEW YORK 


[A stranger in the town attends the National Con- 
ference on Community Centres and Related Problems in 
. New York City.] 


The stranger in the town was interested in 
community work. Also she was interested in 
related problems. Therefore she consulted her 
map of New York City and located the Church 
of the Messiah. Back in the little western town 
whence she came news of the East sifted in. The 
names upon the program were to her the names 
of people known to fame. 

The day’s work had been hard and she was 
weary, but she listened. All spoke of neighbor- 
liness and the human spirit. The program came 
to a close and the stranger thought of the ride 
in the subway and the apartment where no friend 
or relative waited. 

Then the chairman spoke. He urged the audi- 
ence to wait for a social hour. He begged that 
no one turn his face toward the exit. The 
stranger hesitated. She was very tired, but she 
was lonely, too. 

The thought of a little time among people 
whose lives were dedicated to bringing neighbor- 
liness to those who were alone cheered her. 

She stayed and joined the crowd at the front 
of the church. No one spoke to her. She ap- 
proached the chairman and offered her hand. “I 
am Miss . I am a stranger in the city, but 
I felt ashamed after hearing the talks to refuse to 
join you in a social hour.” The chairman per- 
functorily shook her hand and said that he was 
glad she had remained. Then he passed her along 
towards the group which he was exhorting to 
enter the reception room. The stranger’s little 
spurt of exhilaration died down. But she thought, 
“In the room beyond no doubt the stranger will 
find neighborliness.” So she entered. But no 
hand was extended, no friendly voice suggested 
neighborliness. She began to feel embarrassed. 

A woman approached her and said: “I noticed 
that you are alone. So am I. I know no one 
here. andl as you seem to be in the same position, 
I thought I would speak to you.” Never was 
human voice more welcome. Truly he who says 
that nowhere is a human being so lonely as in a 
crowd where he knows no one, speaks the truth. 
The other stranger said: “I am very anxious to 
speak to Mr. ———. I enjoyed his talk.” Then 
with a burst of nervous courage she said: “I am 
going to speak to him.” And she did. Then 
turning to the stranger from the West she said 
to the great man: “This lady is from the West. 
She is a stranger in the city.” The great man 
stopped a moment. His habits were social if his 
spirit was not. Then he passed on and joined a 
group of gay friends. 

The stranger became separated from the other 
stranger. She stood alone and apart. No spark 
of neighborliness came her way. She felt alone, 
depressed. She made her way to the door. No 
hand detained her, no voice urged her to stay. 
She passed out and down the street to the sub- 
way. 

A Teacher from the West. 
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THE BOYS’ WAY OF CO-OPERATION 


BY S. G. RUBINOW 
Brady, Texas 
[In “The Farming Business,” Chicago.] 

Out of all the thousand and one suggestions 
and ideas concerning co-operative rural credit, 
which have been offered through articles, lec. 
tures, short courses, movable schools for farm- 
ers, meetings and discussions in this country 
and on the other side of the water, there comes 
now and then a ray of sunlight through the fog, 
carrying a grain of hope in the form of some- 
thing concrete which has been accomplished. 
Such a ray of hope as this has recently come 
forth in the state of Texas, where conditions of 
farm credits and farm finance are all too cloudy, 

Just about a year ago the members of the 
boys’ corn club in the vicinity of Mauriceville 
met the county agent, A. H. Prince, State Agent 
H. H. Williamson and J. P. Hilliard, one of the 
leading men of that community. Their pur- 
pose was to perfect an organization among the 
boys which would provide means of obtaining 
money at cheap rates of interest, so the boys 
could buy dairy cows and brood sows. 

The idea had been on the mind of State Agent 
Williamson for a long time. A thoroughly prac- 
tical man himself, raised behind a pair of mules 
in the typical cotton patch of the bottom farms, 
Mr. Williamson’s solution of the rural credit 
problem was not in theorizing, but in getting 
something done. 

“T have always felt,” stated Mr. Williamson, 
“that if we are going to make a permanent and 
lasting success of community co-operation which 
will make rural credit a feasible possibility, we 
must feel our way through the slow process of 
experience and education; we must start with 
boys and girls, and inoculate them with the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, rural credit, business 
farming and farm management, so that a class of 
farm men and farm women will be produced to 
whom these things will mean something tan- 
gible. We not only had the agricultural devel- 
opinent of Orange County in mind as one of the 
objects of this organization, by providing a 
means for co-operative saving and investment, 
but we were also anxious to give the boys an 
opportunity for drawing inferences from this 
practical lesson in rural credits and manage- 
ment.” 

There are now 200 boys in this banking or- 
ganization, and the enrollment is increasing 
rapidly. This has not only been a practical les- 
son in co-operative rural credit, but it actually 
has given these boys the desired opportunity for 
buying livestock with which to earn money, 
which after all seems to be the real foundation 
for a successful and a permanent system of 
agriculture. 

The result of this meeting was the organiza- 
tion of the Boys’ Savings Bank (unincorporated) 
of Mauriceville, Texas. The organization got 
down to business promptly and elected presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, cashier and assistant cash- 
ier. Five other boys were also elected as mem- 
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bers of the board of directors, and an advisory 
committee, composed of three citizens of the 
community, was chosen and tacked on to the 
regular board, with power of consultation and 
assistance, for the purpose of helping in the 
initial operations of the bank, until things were 
running smoothly. 

All of the business of this organization is 
carried on in the regulation quickstep of an up- 
to-date banking association. The directors 
meet once a month at the schoolhouse, listen 
carefully to the reports which the officers have 
to submit, examine papers investigating all 
transactions which are made. Each director 
calculates the interest on notes, determines the 
cash on hand, and works out all the other prob- 
lems concerning the business of the bank. All 
the official correspondence of the bank is carried 
on on their own formal printed letter heads. 
Talk about practical methods of studying arith- 
metic in its relation to the business of farming! 
Why, these boys have all the business methods 
found in any bank and put them into regular 
practice in the conduct of their own banking 
business. 

The work is even pursued during vacation 
time, the boys meeting at the schoolhouse the 
first Saturday of each month. A large number 
of shareholders are present to witness the pro- 
ceedings, and many of the farmers and farmers’ 
wives of the community attend and enjoy the 
afternoon. Every meeting held thus far has 
been attended by more than 200 people, and af- 
ter the business of the bank has been transacted 
other matters of general interest to farmers are 
generally discussed, the boys participating in the 
discussion, thus obtaining the benefit of the ex- 
perience of their fathers. 

During the time when school is in session the 
meetings are conducted on Friday afternoons, 
with the entire school present. The occasion is 
a gala day for the entire community. Old and 
young have become interested in the bank and 
every one turns out, school work being dis- 
missed for the rest of the day. The officers 
carry on their work in serious dignity and with 
realization of its importance. The chairman 
presides in an admirable manner, discussions 
are handled quietly and in a logical manner. 
Routine business is taken up first, then special 
cases come up for consideration. Social fea- 
tures have now been incorporated into the 
meetings, and after the transaction of business, 
papers are cleared, books are put away, records 


are deposited and the anticipated good time en- 
joyed by every one. 

Is this education? Every time. Is this prac- 
tical? In every way. Is it going to make better 
farmers for the future? Without a doubt. Can 
it be introduced in every school? Why not? 

One year’s active operations have placed the 
bank beyond its experimental stage, and it is 
now an assured success. The idea is spreading 
to other communities, and it will not be long 
until the project has been made a vital part of 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club work, as con- 
ducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the agricul- 
tural colleges. The object is to interest all the 
boys and girls who are members of agricultural 
clubs in this movement. The leaders want to 
see every boy and girl become a stockholder in 
the organization. They want to create strong 
county associations, which later on can be 
merged into a state federation. They have 
made the shares so low that the price will not be 
an objectionable factor to any boy or girl, es- 
pecially to the sons and daughters of tenant 
farmers. 

A very interesting incident may be related in 
connection with the history of this boys’ sav- 
ings bank. Last fall, after a most strenuous 
fight, the local school authorities succeeded in 
consolidating the school district and spent all of 
their available fund in putting up a first class, 
modern school building. More money, how- 
ever, was needed for painting the building, pro- 
viding the water system and making many 
other improvements on the school grounds. The 
school board was at a loss to know what could 
be done in raising the necessary funds. Some 
one suggested that they apply to the boys’ sav- 
ings bank for a loan. The idea was laughed at 
and ridiculed at first. But it stuck with some of 
the trustees and finally the directors of the board 
visited the school, met the directors of the bank, 
talked the situation over in presence of the 
school body and the conference resulted in the 
bank coming to the relief of the situation by 
loaning the trustees of the school $160 for one 
year at 10 per cent. This was to be used in im- 
proving the school building in which the boys 
themselves who are members of this hank were 
already attending school. It was something in 
which they themselves were vitally interested. 
This experience in itself was a valuable lesson to 
the members of this bank in business. 


Massachusetts will ever be indebted to the first State Commissioner of Education, David 
Snedden, for his wealth of scholarship, educational vision, professional devotion, and progres- 


sive attitude—A. FE. Winship. 
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ORAL ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY HOMER CHERRINGTON 


Atbens (Ohio) High Schoo) 


From the beginning of the study of English in 
secondary schools, it has been the custom of in- 
structors to deal abstractly with the masterpieces 
of literature in appealing to the literary appre- 
ciation of childhood. Children do not like to 
read unless they have been adequately trained in 
the art of appreciation. In writing compositions, 
too, the ideals and ideas of the teacher have been 
so far removed, oftentimes, from the sphere of 
childhood that the formal study of English com- 
position has, in many cases, been totally ab- 
horrent, and conversational English could claim 
no relation to that which was given in the class- 
room. 

Inasmuch as teachers of English are admitting 
that this status is true, students of pedagogy have 
wondered whether someone will be able to de- 
velop a method of teaching English that will 
make possible among people who will some day 
be leaders in the affairs of the nation, an appre- 
ciation of the language that, in ordinary conver- 
sation, is so horribly mangled. It is no more 
difficult to speak idiomatic English than it is to 
speak in a tongue which is so repulsive to the in- 
dividual of culture. Rudyard Kipling, after hav- 
ing visited America, and after having been thor- 
oughly disgusted with some of our institutions, 
contemptuously remarked that America is a na- 
tion of “slang and provincialisms.” 

Some have thought that children cannot be ex- 
pected to speak correctly unless they have a 
laboratory in which to learn; this laboratory 
must be managed in a way which will arouse the 
interest of the pupil, and the most important 
course of training must be oral English. 

If the teacher of English can only arouse an ap- 
preciation of the dignity of the language which he 
teaches, he has made it possible for the mental 
boundaries of that inspired individual to be in- 
creased in a wonderful degree. There is to be found 
nowhere a single argument, logical in nature, that 
will tend to justify the use of slang in the most in- 
significant measure. It has been charged that our 
too frequent use of slang has been the result of our 
proverbial -American enthusiasm. We are proud 
that America is a nation composed, for the most 
part, of people who are energetic and enthusiastic ; 
what might be the result in the literary world if 
this spirit of enthusiasm were properly directed in 
speaking the best of English, is a question the 
answer to which may only be surmised. If the 
use of slang continue to meet with increasing 
favor, America may expect to have, in a few years, 
a race of people physically enthusiastic but men- 
tally degenerate. There is nothing so enervating 
intellectually as to limit voluntarily one’s bound- 
aries of appreciation; there is nothing so in- 
vigorating as to be able to express the sublimest 
ideas appropriately. 

Perhaps every teacher who has 
marked themes, has frequently wondered what 
beneficial results are derived from such drudgery. 
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Ordinarily these themes, besplattered with heart. 
sickening red, are consigned by their ingracious 
recipients to a place in the waste basket without 
having aroused any emotion except that of re 
pugnance; or possibly the teacher may have in- 
sisted that these themes be rewritten and that 
careful attention be given to the delicate touches 
of red so generously placed there by the instruc 
tor. It is zealously hoped by the teacher that 
these mistakes may not be made the second time, 
but alas! the same form of punishment must be 
administered so very frequently that the teacher 
who possesses any degree of modesty will buy his 
ink from mail-order houses. In oral English, pu- 
pils are not compelled to look upon red ink, but 
they are permitted to look upon things infinitely 
more vital—the faces of critical classmates. 

If a pupil has not been accustomed to speaking 
formally in the presence of others he will at first 
be overcome by timidity, but the tactful teacher 
can easily make it possible for the most self-con- 
scious pupil to develop such a degree of confidence 
in his own ability that he will not hesitate to ex- 
press himself. This self-confidence will not only 
help the pupil in other scholastic work, but when 
maturity is reached it will be of the most 
valuable assets in whatever occupation he chooses 
to enter. The thoughtful individual will, doubt- 
less, wonder whether it is not dangerous to de- 
velop the self-confidence of a high school student 
to its fullest measure. If the development of self- 
confidence were the end of oral composition, it 
would most certainly be a dangerous system. But, 
as self-confidence in business and the professions 
is only a fundamental characteristic without which 
success is impossible, so self-confidence is essen- 
tial to the development of skill in the use of spoken 
English. If individual pupils appear to be pat- 
ticularly timid the teacher should not at first in- 
sist that they face the class in discussing a subject 
previously assigned, but while standing beside 
their desks they should be encouraged to talk 
for a brief time. After practice of this kind they 
will at length be willing to come to the front of 
the room while the teacher takes a place in the 
rear. For two or _ three no criticisms 
should be made; this is the period during which 
the teacher has an opportunity to encourage, and 
more good may be accomplished during this time 


one 


weeks 
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by commendation than by condemnation. 

After self-confidence has been acquired, it is the 
opportunity of the teacher to see that it is not ab- 
normally developed. This is done very largely 
through the co-operation of the members of the 
class. The teacher announces that the next time 
the class meets each person will bring paper and 
pencil. When the next recitation period arrives 
each pupil is invited to make note of the mistakes 
that are made by each individual who takes patt 
in oral composition. At first it is exceedingly 
difficult for pupils to discriminate between right 
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and wrong because they have hitherto been taught 
mistakes in English in only an abstract manner. 
The teacher, then, must assist them in observing 
the faults of others. If the teacher is enthusias- 
tic in pointing out mistakes, his pupils will soon 
become adept in the same art. 

If the teacher wishes the best results he must 
act as a comrade to the pupils, inviting them to 
criticize him as freely, and in the same spirit as he 
criticizes them. Frequently dispute over the pro- 
nunciation of a word, or its use, makes it neces- 
sary for the pupil to find some authority to sub- 
stantiate the position he takes, and he is uncon- 
sciously invited to make a bosom friend of the dic- 
tionary which acts as arbiter in all disputes. No 
pupil lies awake at night devising means of making 
it possible for his fellow-students to criticize him. 
On the contrary, he is exceedingly desirous of re- 
ducing to a minimum the criticisms that will be 
made of his composition. He will therefore take 
great care not to make the same mistakes that 
are made by others. 

There are some cardinal blunders which each 
teacher will discover for himself; it is a good plan 
to write these mistakes on the blackboard, to- 
gether with others as they may occur, and when- 
ever any pupil thoughtlessly uses one of these 
forbidden forms, a mark is placed beside the mis- 
take thus made. If a teacher has more than one 
section of the same class he may compare the 
number of mistakes of one class with that of an- 
other. Pupils manifest great interest in this 
method. No class cares to be the lowest. Stu- 
dents have been known to wonder what can be 
done to get rid of individuals who will not work 
and thus lower the standing of the whole class. 

Pupils are taught that the use of slang is not 
only impolite but that its frequent use shows men- 
tal incapacity. They are urged to use the best of 
English in all conversation in order that this prac- 
tice may make possible the elimination of mis- 
takes in English on formal occasions. They are 
thus granted an incentive to speak correctly the 
language they would otherwise disregard outside 
the classroom. The vocabulary is unconsciously 
increased because of a desire to express thought 
in a manner that cannot be attacked. 

The next opportunity of the teacher of oral Eng- 
lish is to guide judgment. The typical high 
school boy is prone to make statements that are 
exceedingly rash and there are always many of 
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his associates who are willing to permit these 
statements to remain unchallenged. There is 
usually in every class at least one pupil who has 
read somewhat extensively, and who is ready to 
doubt a statement of a rash nature. Then the one 
who originally uttered this idea worthy of ridicule 
is compelled to defend his utterance. If he cannot 
do it he loses the confidence of his fellow-students ; 
if he is able to defend it, then he must exercise his 
reason. If the pupils do not challenge the reason- 
ableness of absurd statements then it is the prov- 
ince of the teacher to assume that duty; in doing 
so the teacher renders it impossible for the spirit 
of self-confidence to be abnormally developed. 

In oral composition as well as in written it must 
be remembered that there are four forms of prose 
discourse. If oral English is a part of the course 
of the first year in high school, about all of the 
year should be spent in the study of narration 
and exposition. The first day, pupils will prob- 
ably tell anecdotes... If asked to speak for a min- 
ute, they will, very likely, speak for half a minute 
and think they have talked for half an hour. But 
after a time they will be able to speak for a longer 
period without trouble. A high school girl after 
having had instruction in oral English for one 
semester talked in an interesting and connected 
manner for forty-five minutes. After a week of 
one-minute speeches pupils should be invited to 
read some story, and reproduce it in class. After 
a month of this kind of work, pupils will be de- 
sirous of telling stories they have originated. In 
a few weeks it will be possible for the teacher to 
assign some topic from which an original story 
is to be produced and told in class. Pupils take 
great pride in originating a plot that will hold the 
attention of classmates. 

The study of description makes possible a great 
increase in vocabulary. It helps a pupil to ap- 
preciate the sublimity of the beauties of nature 
and gives him an inspiration to use, in describing 
them, words that will appropriately express the 
feelings he experiences in seeing them. 

The practical study of argumentation develops 
keenness of thought and enthusiasm of expres- 
sion. It is always wise to discuss, at the beginning 
of the study of argumentation, questions with 
which youth are familiar, and in which they are 
vitally interested. The woman-suffrage question, 
although debated so frequently that it has become 
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somewhat nauseating to mature people, has never 
failed to arouse in the minds of high school stu- 
dents a desire to display enthusiasm in speaking 
their convictions, which, by reason of associa- 
tion with elders, are pretty well established. If 
the first debate is a success, it is reasonable to 
assume that participants in later debates will have 
some incentive to work vigorously for success. 
Great wisdom, however, must be exercised in se- 
lecting subjects for debate; nothing beyond that 
which can be understood by the pupil should ever 
be given to him to discuss. 

Thus far we have thought in particular of formal 
oral composition in which the pupil is conscious 
of being under the critical gaze of his classrmtes. 
There is still another type of oral English—the 
informal composition—in which the teacher has 
an opportunity to see the result of his efforts. 
There are several standard magazines, some 
weekly and some monthly, that may be pur- 
chased at a price which any student can well afford 
to pay. In these magazines are discussed topics 
of current importance over which there is, 
usually, some division of sentiment, and there is 
no better way of developing originality, keenness 
of thought and dignity of expression than by using 
these magazines as textbooks are ordinarily used. 
Sometimes the teacher must defend one side of 
a given proposition in order to arouse enthusiasm 
for the other side; with tactfulness the teacher 
never fails to start an argument over an impor- 
tant matter about which pupils should know, and 
in which their interest will be intensified. These 
magazines are taken to homes into which good 
literature sometimes would not otherwise go, and 
the parents of pupils are permitted to read of 
things concerning which they might remain ignor- 
ant, Thus the teacher not only helps his pupils 
but he acts as a missionary to homes that might, 
without his help, be destitute of the proper literary 
environment. 

Of course oral composition does not eliminate 
all the difficulties of the teacher of English. It is 
necessary, occasionally, to have written themes; 
but the teacher who, during any semester, asks 
for three or four well-written themes of a 
thousand words each, will direct his pupils in de- 
veloping skill far better than the teacher who 
requires a short composition every week. If the 
Hillegas scale, or the Harvard-Newton scale for 
measuring English compositions be used, the 
teacher may draw a chart showing the relative 
standing of each class. Competition is thus 
highly developed; each class is desirous of having 
the highest average. Each pupil feels that he is 
working, not for the teacher, but for his class- 
mates; he does not ignorantly make blunders in 
writing compositions, for ‘he has learned through 
his oral study of English how to use his language 
correctly. 

It has been charged that the improper use of 
English in conversation is the result of insufficient 
training in the art of writing. It is just as logical 
to say that the improper use of Englis in writ- 
ing is the result of insufficient training in the art 
of speaking. It has been determined by investiga- 
tion that the people who are most careless in con- 
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versation are the individuals who are most care- 
less in writing—both in the use of English and in 
the purely mechanical features of writing it. 

A mid-western university not long since con- 
ducted an investigation the purpose of which was 
to determine whether oral composition produces 
the results its advocates maintain it does. It wos 
found that high school students who had received 
drill in oral English invariably used better lan- 
guage in written examination than those who had 
been taught English in only a formal way. 

Si oe 


YELLOWTHROAT 
[Amos R. Wells, in Youth’s Companion.] 


Down by the swamp in the alder tangle, 
Brisk little dandy in raiment gay, 

Maker of ditties that daintily jangle. 
Maryland Yellowthroat whistles all day, 

Smartly he pecks at a silvery pitch 
Rollicking ballads unfitted for churches: 

“Witchery, witchery, witchery, witch!” 





Witchery truly, you dear little fifer, 
Watching us quaintly with curious eyes; 

Witchery more than a sage could decipher 
Under your caroling, jauntily spry. 


Black-masked face uncannily hidden, 
Breast a-glimmer with golden bloom, 
Where is the mystical steed you have ridden, 
Where is your shy little witch’s broom? 


Witchery, witchery, all around you, 
Summer magic in blossom and tree, 
Summer spells in the rhythm that bound you, 
Shrill of the cricket and boom of the bee. 
Witchery most of all in your singing, 
Over the meadows your canticle ringing: 
“Witchery, witchery, witchery, witch!” 
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RURAL HEALTH RECOMMENDATIONS 





The Health Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Education in co-operation with a com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association 
presents these recommendations as to health im- 
provements in rural communities:— 

Health examination and supervision of all rural school 
children. 

Dental examination and dental care for the teeth of all 
children in the rural schools. 

The service of the school or district nurse to provide 
the practical health service and follow-up work, which 
(it has been so clearly demonstrated in our cities) can 
be best accomplished by the school nurse. The work of 
the nurse is even more vitally important in rural than in 
city schools. 

Warm school lunches for all children in rural as well 
as in city schools. The indirect educational benefits of 
the school lunches upon the children and the homes are 
even more important than the immediate health improve- 
ment of the children themselves. 

Correction of physical defects which are interfering 
with the health, the general development, and progress of 
rural children. For this remedial and constructive health 
service, practical rural equivalents of medical clinics, 
dental clinics, and community health centres of the cities 
are urgently needed in all parts of the United States. 
The county unit of organization and administration for 
health as well as other rural interests has already proved 
successful and promises the best results. Every county 
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should have one full time health officer, one of more 
school and district nurses, and one or more community 
health centres to provide rational, self-supporting health 
and medical service for all the people. 

Co-operation of physicians, medical organizations, 
health boards, and all other available organizations in 
the rural health program. 

Effective health instruction for the rural schools which 
shall aim decisively at the following results:— 

(a) Establishing of health habits and inculcation of 
lasting ideas and standards of wise and efficient living in 
pupils. 

(b) Extension of health conduct and care to the 
school, to the homes, and to the entire community. 
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Better trained and better paid teachers for rural 
schools, who shall be adequate to the health problems as 
well as to other phases of the work of rural education. 

Sanitary and attractive school buildings, which are es- 
sential to the health of pupils and teachers. 

Generous provision of space and facilities for whole- 
some play and recreation. 

Special classes and schools for the physically and men- 
tally deficient, in which children may receive the care and 
instruction requisite for their exceptional needs. 


These recommendations are practically .pre- 


pared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia 
University. 





WOMEN AUTHORS 


Few school readers have had as large sale or 
more ardent champions than the “Cyr Readers” 
(Ginn and Company). The story of the coming 
into being of those readers is almost as romantic 
as the creation of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Ellen 
Cyr spent her early childhood in Vermont. Frail 
as a child she did not go to school among the 
Green Mountains, but lived and learned in the 
library of her clergyman father and in the fields 
and meadows of that rare world. Her later girl- 
hood life and upper grade schooling was in New- 
buryport in the atmosphere of the families who in- 
herited the spirit of Caleb Cushing and other 
worthies of that sacred community. She visited 
John Greenleaf Whittier in those girlhood days. 
When the family moved to Cambridge she tried 
to teach a love of literature from the books pro- 
vided for the children, but they did not meet her 
need, and so she wrote their reading lesson on the 
board for them to copy and read. 

Other teachers copied and used her stories and 
then the publishers sought her out and the “Cyr 
Readers” became a national institution. Now, in 
her home with her own children as her joy Ellen 
Cyr Smith lives a quiet life at 78 Hawthorne 
Street, Flatbush, L. I. 


Emilie R. Baker is the author of “The North- 
land,” “Stories from Northern Myths,” “Stories 
of Old Greece and Rome,” “The Children’s First, 
Second, Third Books of Poetry” and “Selec- 
tions for Secondary. Schools,” and other books of 
translation. Mrs. Baker is a native of Brooklyn, 
and a graduate of Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. She has rare art in authorship and 
rare skill in making selections of stories for 
school use and in translation. Her work is al- 
ways successful. Address, Park Hill, New York. 


Edith Horton, author of “A Group of Famous 
Women” and “The Frozen North,” is a native 
of New York City, was educated in her schools 
through to the University of the City of New 
York and has been principal of Public School No. 
? for twenty years. Miss Horton has always 
been greatly interested in the problems of city 
girls, and few people have done as much as she 
for their improvement. She always has a very 


live and wide-awake corps of teachers and pupils 
because there is always something a-doing at 
“Number 7” and nothing grows stale there. This 
year she is having the students study and stage 
Shakespeare’s plays. The Brooklyn Eagle 
devoted nearly a column to a critical notice of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Few high schools 
have excelled “Number 7” in such a_ presenta- 
tion. Address, 141 York Street, Brooklyn. 


Elizabeth Dillingham, joint author of the “Tell 
It Again” series and of many kindergarten 
games, is a native of Honolulu, is a graduate of 
Miss Lucy Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training 
School, Boston, and since graduation has been in 
kindergarten work in Worcester. Address, 134 
Film Street, Worcester. 


Harriet E. Tuell’s discussion of “How Far 
Does the High School Course in History Fit for 
College Work in History” has called attention 
to earlier work in connection with “Selected 
Readings in English History.” Miss Tuell is a 
graduate of Wellesley College, and received her 
Doctorate in Philosophy as a result of her course 
in History in Cornell University. She has taught 
in the B. M. C. Durfee High School of Fall 
River, but is now head of the Department of 
History in Somerville (Massachusetts) High 
School. 


Eleanor Smith is editor and author of “Modern 
Music Series,” “The Eleanor Smith Music Series,” 
“Songs for Little Children,” ‘Song Pictures,” 
“Songs for a Little Child’s Day,” “Golden Cup,” 
“Hull House Songs,” “Children’s Hymnal.” She 
is without a peer in her line of activities. Every, 
teacher knows of her work and works. Aside 
from her marvelous resourcefulness in the mak- 
ing of great books on music, she has been a queen 
among teachers with Colonel Francis W. Parker 
in the Cook County Normal School, founded tha 
Hul! House Music School, was head of the 
Department of Music in the College of Educa- 
tion, Chicago University, under John Dewey, and 
i: now conducting The Eieanor Smith Institte of 
School Music at Fine Arts Institute Building, 
Chicago, where she may be addressed, 
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DR. FINLEY’S LEADERSHIP 


We have often spoken of the skilful, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic leadership of Dr. John H. 
Finley, New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

We have had many evidences of this, and every 
editorial comment has been based upon some new 
evidence, but we think we have never had quite 
so significant a demonstration as in the follow- 
ing official letter 
Solvay, New York, in response to a letter of in- 
quiry about the efficiency of the system and the 
worthiness of the superintendent, Philip W. L. 


written to M. H. Knapp of 


Cox. 

The letter is based wpon the definite knowl- 
edge thereof through the efficient state depart- 
ment. 


February 14, 1916. 
My dear Mr. Knapp:— 

In answer to your specific questioning, I am able to 
say that we of the Department, on the side both of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, give united and 
hearty support to the principles upon which you are 
proceeding. We have followed, too, with sympathetic 
interest, their application, and have observed the intelli- 
gent zeal and enterprise shown by your superintendent. 
Approval of the specific methods of application and de- 
tails of instruction must, however, await a closer exami- 
nation than we have been able to make up to this mo- 
ment, and the lapse of more time. 

I have been hoping to visit Solvay myself, as pre- 
senting one of the most interesting problems in our 


_ educational work, but that has been seemingly impossi- 


ble, and I therefore submit a schedule made by a 
member of our staff, who is most familiar with the 
work, mentioning items that seem clearly deserving of 
the approval of the best educational thought and prac- 
tice. 

“1. A system of distribution of pupils by means of 
rapid promotion class, ungraded classes and classes for 
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children of foreign-born parents, who de not heat Eng. 
lish spoken at home. 
“2. The development of an intermediate 


: cana school, 
taking character as a junior high school, 


: the evolution 
of which is watched with special interest by this Depart- 
meut, since it long ago endorsed such a plan of organi- 
zation. Rochester, Buffalo, Albany, New York City 
and some other large cities are establishing differentia- 
tion courses, but it will be of special interest to see 
what can be done in a place of the size of Solvay under 
such conditions. 

“3. Provision for health and recreative features of a 
child’s life through playgrounds, directed play 
proper arrangement of classroom exercises. 

“4. The offering of opportunities, through the school 
system, for making choice of vocation and of 
of higher training. 


ia 


and 


courses 


5. Introduction of efficiency tests. 

“6. Provision of evening classes for teaching English 
to foreigners and for giving instruction in trades and 
household arts, for mature men and women. 


un 


7. The admirable provision of school buildings and 
equipment.” 

I have thought of Solvay as undertaking an experi- 
ment whose results would be of interest and benefit to 
the state at large, and I hope that you are to continue 
in the direction in which these approved principles are 
leading. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) John H. Finley. 

If there is anywhere a better demonstration of 
efficiency of a state department we would cer- 
tainly like to know of it. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FACULTIES 


Few phases of American education today are 
cause for greater humiliation than the persistent 
attempt of many university men, foundation ex- 
ploiters and some representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Education to under-estimate 
the faculties of state normal schools. 

This has led us to make some investigations of 
our own. There are many normal schools that 
have few, if any, members of the faculty who are 
not university graduates, and no members who 
have not done university work while in service. 

University work done while service signifies 
vastly more than the same time spent in the uni- 
versity in one’s youth, first, because one knows 
the value of time and effort, and second, because 
the work given in any university today is vastly 
more effective than any that one could have done 
a few years ago. 

A study of the faculty of the Bellingham, 
Washington, State Normal School is significant. 
The members of the faculty have studied in 
Columbia University (10), Chicago | Uni- 
versity (9), University of | Washington 
(7), University of Michigan (5), University 
of California (5), University of Leipzig (2), Ber- 
lin (2), Jena (1), Vienna (1), Harvard (2), 
Minnesota (3), University of Wisconsin (2), Uni- 
versity of Illinois (2), Agricultural College _ of 
Washington (2), and one or more from these uni- 
versities or colleges: Yankton, University of 
Kansas, University of Missouri, Michigan Agri- 
cultural, Oberlin, Nevada, Colorado, Southern 

California, Carleton, Western Reserve, Wesleyan, 
a York University, Pacific University, 
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Drury, University of South Dakota, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Lawrence of Wisconsin, Hills- 
dale, Drake, Pratt, Alma, Central lowa, Ohio 
State, Butler, Milton, Salina. Not only so, but 
twenty-five have also graduated from state nor- 
mal schools in Massachusetts, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 
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COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 


America’s greatest highway is along the 
Columbia river on a created ledge on the world’s 
very edge with mountains two thousand feét 
above you, the river a thousand feet below you, 
wonderful falls and cascades beside you, and the 
glorious valley stretching for thirty miles east 
of you and reaching thirty miles west of you, 
while your automobile glides along on “high,” 
over the best boulevard engineering in America, 
for forty miles without a grade greater than five 
per cent., and the road held securely by a wall 
from twenty to a hundred feet built of stones 
without an ounce of water or cement,—a dry 
laid wall for the making of which engineers were 
brought from Rome. 

Does this read like a fairy tale? Possibly, 
but it gives no faintest hint of what Nature, the 
county appropriation of $1,500,000, Samuel 
Hill’s vision, and Samuel C. Lancaster’s en- 
gineering art, skill and devotion have already, 
achieved. 

] know America’s wonderlands fairlv well, but 
I have seen nothing quite so thrilling as on the 
seventy-six-mile ride to Chanticleer, around 
Crown Point, beneath the falls of Latourell, 
Bridal Veil and Multnomah at the sunset hour. 

Memory has a new halo and anticipation new 
charms. 
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SUPERVISED ELECTIVES 

Superintendent Tout and High School 
Principal M. M. Redenbaugh of North Platte, 
Nebraska, have combined their theory and ex- 
perience in the working out of a scheme of 
high school electives which appears to be a gen- 
uine success. 

The first class—four years—has graduated. 
There were thirty-five in the graduating class. 

No subjects are required. All are elective 
with the following restrictions :— 

Candidates for graduation must present thirty- 
two high school credits of which seven at least 
must be from the list of ninth grade subjects, 
seven from the list of tenth grade subjects, 
seven from the list of eleventh grade subjects 
and six from the list of twelfth grade subjects. 

Not less than two years’ work can be accepted 
in any of the following departments: English, 
Latin, German, History, Science, Mathematics 
and Shorthand. 

Each member of the class completed thirty- 
two points and received a diploma. 

Physical culture, military drill and chorus 
music are given each one-half point for one 
year’s work. 

American history is included in the history de- 
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partment, but when it was taken alone it was 
given credit even when no other history was 
taken. 

Each member received two years’ credit in ° 
English, two years’ credit in mathematics, and 
thirty-one received two years’ credit in a foreign 
language. 

One was brilliant in mathematics and history, 
but could not learn Latin, and after several at- 
tempts dropped it. 

One was good in English and science, but 
disliked the languages, and graduated without 
any credits in language, went to the agricultural 
college and is making good. 

Another could do nothing in the languages, 
but was extra good in science and history. He 
graduated and is in the state university. 


ANOTHER HERO 


Our editorial on Dr. Spaulding’s heroism has 
brought to us knowledge of others who are 
equally heroic. Indeed, we had known of others, 
but none who had attempted so much in the 
second year, nor any one who had tried it where 
teachers are as closely organized as in Minne- 
apolis. The following is a portion of a letter from 
a superintendent now in the Intermountain 
Region who was for ten years in Pennsyl- 
vania:— 

Dear Dr. Winship:— 

I read your editorial on Dr. Spauld- 

ing with much interest, but I wondered 
whether it takes more courage to do 
what he is. undertaking in a large city 
where he can’t be known personally to 
so many people as in a small city where 
a superintendent is known to nearly 
every man, woman and child. In Penn- 
sylvania for ten years, I dropped each 
year those teachers who for any reason 
were not making good and I am doing 
the same thing here. I take the com- 
munity into my confidence and ask them 
to give me a free hand in the matter. 
I tell them that no social or church 
affiliations or prominent friend alliance 
moves me a moment if the teacher is 
not delivering the goods for their chil- 
dren; that the welfare of forty or fifty 
children is much more important than 
the comfort of one teacher. I employ 
teachers with the distinct understanding 
that their tenure of office is for one year 
only, and if at the end of that time they 
are failures I shall be the judge, and if 
they are willing to come into our sys- 
tem with that well understood and 
agreed upon, I shall be glad to have 
them. 

We know this superintendent and we know he 
does and has done all that he says he does. 
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Remember that this is Shakespeare year. Not 
alone the month of May, but the year 1916 is for 
magnifying the greatest group of British master- 
pieces. 4 
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THE SNEDDEN BANQUET 


The school men of Massachusetts and of New 
England honored Dr. David Snedden, retiring 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, with a dinner at 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on the evening of May 
19, Dr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of Boston, pre- 
siding. The speakers were among the ablest men 
in public life and they left nothing unsaid that need 
be said to voice the appreciation of the state, of 
Boston, and of the scholastic and professional 
world. jie! sted 
Dr. Snedden’s acknowledgment of the honor 
was in his usual clear and purposeful thought ex- 
pressed in his masterful English. 
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McCOLLOUGH WITH APPLETONS 


J. F. McCollough as manager of the ed:tca- 
tional department of D. Appleton & Company is 
one of the highly significant announcements of 
the season. 

Mr. McCollough is one of the best known of 
the active men in the publishing world. He bde- 
gan with Silver, Burdett & Company and has 
been a vital factor in their development. 

Mr. McCollough is a man who has uniformly 
commanded respect, who thas made friends 
readily and retained them steadfastly. He knows 
all phases of the business. 

The Appletons are in a position to widen and 
strengthen their educational department and Mr. 
McCollough is equal to the great opportunity 
that comes to him with this appointment. 
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BALLARD’S CRITICS 


If Walter J. Ballard intended his list (issue of 
April 27) to be the twenty-five largest cities it 
was a serious failure, but if he meant it to be a 
list of twenty-five large cities it was all right. We 
used the list without examining it as the twenty- 
five largest cities. We should not have used the 
list on the other basis. Any way it was a mistake 
to use it as we used it. So many large cities are 
omitted as to make it ridiculous. 

Mr. Ballard is a statistician and as such can be 
trusted. We used the list when he sent it be- 
cause it was the first report we had seen of 
the latest official government estimate of the 
population of cities. 








MANIA FOR SUICIDE AMONG TEACHERS 


We have persistently refused to credit the oft 
made statement that teachers were extra suicidal 
in their tendencies, but of late the evidence has 
been a little too conclusive. A city superintend- 
ent in Michigan, a professor of Johns Hopkins 
University on almost the same day and others 
coming before and after them make it important 
that teachers realize that the whole profession 
suffers when one of them goes wrong in life or in 
going out of life. 
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There is the greatest stability in teacher tenure 
where there are the most attractions in the posi- 
tion. 
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ABOUT THE BEST EVER 


The possibilities in pupil devotion are rare} 
utilized as they might be, and should be. When 
a teacher has occasion to try it out the revelation 
is often almost beyond belief. One of these 
demonstrations recently occurred in Woburn, 
one of the suburbs of Boston, in which W, D, 
Davis secured a victrola under unprecedented 
conditions. 

Mr. Davis asked the children to deny them. 
selves of the movies and candy for a week and 
devote that money to a victrola, which they will- 
ingly did. The last day they were to bring old 
rubbers and newspapers. It is difficult to believe, 
but those children brought, in their arms and on 
sleds and little carts, over five tons of old news- 
papers and four hundred pounds of rags, besides 
quantities of rubbers and tires. They  suc- 
ceeded in raising ninety-one dollars, and have a 
fine machine to show for their work, and a fine lot 
of records, besides some school money in the 
bank. ; 


———~ —— +0 -@@-0- @-0- 
THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


If you are interested in the state associations 
and their various schemes be sure to send to 
Arthur H. Chamberlain for an article on “Or- 
ganization for Efficiency, The California 
Teachers’ Association, The California Council of 
Education, and By-Laws of the Association.” 
Send to Mr. Chamberlain, care Sierra Educa- 
tional News, San Francisco. It tells you every- 
thing you will wish to know about their unique 
organization and in a way that makes interesting 
reading. 
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APPEALS 


We have more than once expressed our im- 
pression and convictions regarding appeals to pu- 
pils, but this is not an attempt on our part to an- 
tagonize appeals. 

The Journal of Education belongs to the pro- 
fession, and on questions where there may well 
be a difference of opinions and_ convictions 
those who have different impressions from ours 
have a fair field. 


—— 
PO rv 





All indications are that Shakespeare won prac- 
tically everything from Bacon because of the an- 
niversary opportunities for people to line up on 
the issue. The Baconians appear to be among 
the scattering. 


The dates of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be a week later than evef 
before—February 26 to March 3. 

High school enrollment in Cincinnati has 1 
creased fifteen times as rapidly as the population. 


New York City has named School No. 1 
the William T. Harris Public School. 

The Permanent Fund of the National Educa- 
tion Association is $188,000. 


Now Dartmouth has student troubles! Bellig- 
erent pacifists! on 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A A “GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT.” 

The informal understanding which has been 
reached between General Obregon and General 
Scott, and to which General Carranza has given 
his consent, is of the nature of a “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” There is no treaty or formal docu- 
ment of any sort; but it is agreed, on the Mexi- 
can side, that an effective patrol shall be main- 
tained on the border, that a considerable Mexi- 
can force shall police the territory about Parral, 
and that no troops shall be moved to operate in 
the rear of General Pershing’s force; and, on the 
American side, that, while United States troops 
will stay in Mexico until the Carranza forces 
have demonstrated their ability to handle the 
bandit situation, the American soldiers will not 
operate in sections where Carranza forces are 
active. If this agreement is lived up to, it will 
certainly relieve the tension. 


PEACE TALK PREMATURE. 


No one dowbts that the peace paragraph in the 
German note to the United States was inserted 
as a “feeler” to draw out suggestions or pro- 
posals looking to an ending of the war. But if 
any hope was entertained at Berlin that the En- 
tente Allies would make or agree to, at this time, 
any proposals satisfactory to German ambitions, 
that hope must have been quenched by the 
prompt responses from London and _ Paris. 
Premier Asquith immediately declared: “We 
shall never sheathe the sword until Belgium re- 
covers in full measure all and more than all that 
she has sacrificed, until France is acleqtate'y se- 
cured against assault, until the rights of tii 
smaller nationalities of Europe are placed upon 
an unassailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and finally de- 
stroyed.” And President Poincare, on behalf 
of France, said: “Neither directly nor indirectly 
have our enemies offered us peace. But we do 
not want them to offer it to us, we want them to 
ask it of us. We do not want a peace which 
would Jeave imperial Germany with the power to 
tecommence the war and keep Europe eternally 
menaced. So long as our enemies will not 
recognize themselves as vanquished, we will not 
cease to fight.” Such declarations do not leave 
much room for peace overtures. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 

The summary court-martial and execution of 
the leaders in the Sinn Fein revolt, however 
justifiable as a military measure in time of war, 
have aroused a keen resentment, even among 
Irishmen who had no sympathy with the revolt, 
which makes the present task of the British 
Government extremely difficult. The abrupt 
transition from the mildness and gentle oblivious- 
ness which marked Mr. Birrell’s administration 
of Irish affairs to these severe measures came 
with a shock. Mr. Asquith’s decision to visit 
Ireland, and to obtain by personal interview the 
opinions of representatives of different Trish 
groups,—meanwhile suspending the — court- 
martials,—was wise and timely; and if it leads to 


an adjustment and re-organization and a scheme 
of administration satisfactory to both factions 
the revolt, ill-considered and futile though it was, 
may prove a blessing in disguise. 

SOME CURIOUS DISCLOSURES. 

Some curious disclosures have been made in 
the course of the hearing before the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Irish rebellion. From 
the admissions of the former under-secretary for 
Ireland, it appears that the Government -had defi- 
nite advices that an attempt would be made to 
land arms from German submarines; that there 
were at least 16,000 hostile volunteers in Ireland, 
of whom 3,000 were in Dublin: that the volun- 
teers were drilling; that women were being 
trained to look after wounded men; and that 
sham fights for the taking of Dublin castle were 
being held. But the authorities did nothing, be- 
cause they feared that if they did, an armed rising 
would be precipitated. So they allowed. every- 
thing to drift, until the crisis actually came. “We 
were deterred,” said the under-secretary, “be- 
cause we were afraid to enforce the Act against 
drilling in arms.” 


THE NEW ARMY BILL, 


The army re-organization bill, as agreed upon 
by the House and Senate conferees, provides 
for a maximum peace strength of the regular 
army of 211,000 officers and men, and a war 
strength of 261,500. The National Guard, as 
re-organized, will total 457,000. These figures 
have comparatively little relation to the demand 
for immediate preparedness, for the proposed re- 
cruiting of the regular army and expansion of 
the National Guard extend over a period of five 
years, and it cannot be told until the end of that 
period whether either the regular army or the 
National Guard can be recruited to the numbers 
indicated. It is one thing to have an army om 
paper, neatly divided and arranged, and quite 
another to have a really efficient army, well 
drilled, properly distributed, and readily mobil- 
ized for any real emergency. 


HUSTLING LEGISLATION THROUGH. 


After dawdling for six months or more, Con- 
gress is now preparing to hustle through highly 
important legislation with the minimum of con- 
sideration and debate. An instance in point is 
the House rule regarding the shipping bill. The 
Democratic House leader, Mr. Kitchin, an- 
nounced that “our folks are for this bill” and that, 
if the Democrats would hold together, they 
could pass it in a reasonable time. Accordingly, 
by a vote divided strictly on party lines, the 
House adopted a rule by which debate was to be 
limited to five hours, and the bill was to be voted 
on at a fixed hour, even if its reading by para- 
graphs had not been completed. Yet this is a 
bill which, if it becomes law, will commit the 
Government to an _ altogether new line of ac- 
tivity, to which the commercial and shipping in- 
terests of the country are strongly opposed. 


Coptipued on page 586. 
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THE LATINIST’S CREED 


“I believe in Latin, because it develops the 
memory, the reason, the judgment, the imagina- 
tion. 

“I believe in Latin, because it develops obser- 
vation, accuracy and concentration of mind and 
thus lays the foundation for success in business 
or professional life. 

“TI believe in Latin, because, through translation, 
it trains one to express himself in English with 
clearness and force—an indispensable requisite 
for civic influence. 

“T believe in Latin, because it familiarizes one 
with the history and the thought of the greatest 
nation of antiquity, the nation that furnished us 
with the basis of our own laws and government, 
language and literature. 

“T believe in Latin, because there is no other 
school study in which one can find so strong a 
combination as this, of thorough mental disci- 
pline, acquaintance with the language and civili- 
zation at the basis of our own, and the ability to 
express one’s views convincingly.” 

J. W. Scudder, Albany, N. Y. 





THE HOME IS THE GREATEST UNIVER- 
SITY IN THE WORLD 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., April 14, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Winship: The purpose of the National 
League of Teacher-Mothers is to train the young child’s 
mind so as to enable it to derive real benefit from the 
subsequent instruction in the public school, and to 
safeguard the child against the detrimental influences 
of the “herding” together during the years between the 
ages of five and eight years. 

As a qualification for membership in the league, the 
mother must teach her children systematically and me- 
thodically at home. This implies regular and punctual 
daily lessons of five minutes each for a child of three 
years, which time has to be gradually increased as the 
child grows older. 

Since a prominent magazine published a series of 
mine called “Educating the Child at Home,” the num- 
ber of mothers undertaking this plan of home teaching 
has rapidly increased, until an army of mothers, with 
vital interests in common, made organization seem 
highly desirable. From the missionary in the heart of 
China, from the wife of the postmaster at Wrangell, 
Alaska, from the engineer’s mining camps of the Andes 
Mountains, as well as from women and men in the 
centres of advanced educational ideas, come the letters 
to tell what is being done for the children by following 
the simple plan of teaching the child the right thing, at 
the right time, in the right way. 

Considering the serious purpose of the National 
League of Teacher-Mothers, the rapidity of its growt!. 
is remarkable, showing conclusively that the time is 
ripe for organized effort toward educational betterment. 
Many agencies are working with me to further the 
project. The mother who has made a success of home 
teaching endeavors to persuade her timid or thought- 
less, or self-distrustful neighbor that the home, and the 
home only, can furnish the true basis of education. 
The educator striving to hasten the betterment of public 
schooling, welcomes the practical plan of home instruc- 
tion to relieve the school of its ever increasing burdens, 
seeing in this the first and most indispensable step 
towards the long-promised reconstruction. The minis- 
ter endorses the movement as a means of restoring 
in some measure the old-time family life and parental 
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authority. Even the lukewarm observer admits that 
personal instruction far outweighs in value the results 
to be obtained by methods invented to make POssible 
the grading of human minds. 

At some of our meetings last winter many well-known 
women pledged themselves to teach their small chil. 
dren. The results have surprised the parents. “I never 
supposed a little child could learn so fast,” said one 
“It almost seems as if they go on learning while they 
sleep.” At the Happy Hollow Playground Association 
in Philadelphia, and at the Friends’ School in West 
Chester, Pa., branches have recently been organized. 

The National League of Teacher-Mothers regards 
teaching as an art, not as an exact science. 

It helps the parents to retain direct control over the 
education of the children. 

It does not pretend to teach without calling for ef- 
fort on the part of the learner. 

It does not concern itself with how somebody else 
would carry on a school. 

It is unhampered by a too rigid system or an auto- 
cratic supervision, 

It upholds the sanctity of parental authority and edu- 
cation. 

It is not bound by any rules save those of common 
sense. 


It promises to improve and not to spoil the children. 

It does not make a normal child into an abnormal 
child, nor does it prepare the pupils to enter the uni- 
versity at the age of ten. On the contrary,—they are 
obedient, healthy, happy, helpful little girls and boys— 
they have been taught how to work and can, therefore, 
master in one hour far more of the essentials, than can 
other children of the same age in a long, lean day at 
school. 

I am sorry for the little child whose mother feels that 
she must send it to a kindergarten. This is simply 
an admission that the mother is unwilling or unable to 
train her own child, or else that she lacks the self- 
confidence of a motherly old hen. How we distort the 
teachings of the great Froebel in urging the general 
use of kindergartens, ignoring the fact that he de- 
veloped “child-gardens” for the poor children denied 
real home life. In his own words, “the kindergarten 1s 
the most beautiful substitute for a genuine home life.” 

The mother need not have a high education in order 
to give her child suitable instruction. If a college edu- 
cation were the one thing needful in order to be a good 
mother, we should never have heard from Lincoln, 
Greeley and many other venerated men, nor, on the 
other hand, should we have occasion to deplore the 
meagre results of modern schooling. 


The home should be the most wonderful educational 

institute in the world. The mother should be the best 
judge of what is best for the child. The mother who is 
not compelled to support her children should never be 
misled into placing them in school before they are ad- 
vanced at least beyond the lowest grades. 
_ Daily individual instruction by the mother saves the 
child from the kindergarten, chart, primer, first 
reader stages, and enables him to enter school prepared 
to profit by instruction and to advance rapidly enough 
to sustain his interest. 

The next step is to make certain that the child is not 
undergraded when he enters school, “Easy” lessons 
make laggards. We hear a great deal of the evils of 
child-labor, but all too little attention is paid to the 
destruction of mental, moral and physical power through 
the evils of child-idleness. 

No fee of any kind will be charged for the help I um 
dertake to give—money cannot buy a satisfactory sub 
stitute for home teaching. I hope that every mother in 
America will avail herself of the privileges offered by 
the National League of Teacher-Mothers and begit 
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without delay the home instruction which will do more 
than any other thing to ensure a happy and useful future 
for her children,—so start at once—organize a club, and 
write for further instructions. 

Ella Frances Lynch, 
Founder, The National League of Teacher-Mothers. 


10-@ -0-@-0- @ -e—— 
THE NEW YORK TEACHERS’ STAND 


To the Editor of the New York Times: One evening 
last week | read in your paper some of the reasons why 
the teachers are not in favor of the Lockwood-Ellen- 
bogen Pension Bill. 1 have heard many teachers give 





these reasons :— 

First—None of us are familiar with the contents of 
the bill as we have never had an opportunity to read it. 

Second—When we attended meetings and wished to 
express cur dissent to the statements made by the 
speaker, we were refused the opportunity to do so. 

Third—It was explained to us that it was necessary 
to deduct almost twice as much from the salary of the 
woman teacher as from that of the man teacher, which 
we consider rank injustice and refuse to submit to. 

Fourth—The gross injustice of permitting principals 
and high-salaried people, who have never paid more than 
one per cent. of their salarles into the fwnd, to retire within 
the year on pensions ranging from $],/50 a vear up, 
while the grade teachers who receive a salary of $1,500 
and have already paid in one per cent. cf their salaries 
for ten years must pay into the fund eight per cent of 
their salaries for twenty-five years more before they can 
retire on $750 a year. 

In justice to the teachers, no bill should be passed by 
the Legislature until every teacher be given an oppor- 
tunity to read the bill and decide, without being in- 
fluenced, whether or not that bill is for the good of 
the teachers. Elizabeth C, Mersereau. 
New York, April 13, 1916. 
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NEW ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

The State University of Iowa. at Iowa City, lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Ames, and Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls 
have adopted new entrance requirements, adopted March, 
1916. 
GROUP I. For unconditional admission to:— 

a. The College of Liberal Arts in the State Uni- 





versity, Iowa City 
b. The division of industrial science in the College 
f Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 
c. The College course leading to the degree of 
Bacheler of Arts in Education in the Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls. 
A. Required. 


1. One foreign language 2 units 
2. English 3 units 
3. History-civics-economics group 1 unit 
4. Mathematics 
a. Algebra 1% units 
b. Plane geometry 1 unit 


B. Elective. 
? 


Additional work so as to make 3 units in one of 


— 


the following:— 

a. Foreign language 

b. History-civics-economics group 

c. Mathematics 

d. Natural science 

“. Enough additional work from the above, including 

English, to make a total of at least 11 units; but 
with a maximum of four units in any one foreign 
language, in English, in the history-civics-eco- 
nomics group, in mathematics, and 4% units in 
Natural science. 
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3. Whatever work, to the extent of four additional 
units, the accredited school certifies as ac- 
cepted by that school for graduation; subject to 
the definitions of units of entrance credit adopted 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, or in the bulletins published 
by the Iowa Board on Secondary School Rela- 
tions, and with only the following general re- 
strictions:— 

a. Not less than one unit in physics, chemistry, or 
any foreign language. 

ot less than one-half unit in any single subject, 

o credit for English grammar, United States 

history or arithmetic unless taken in the third 

or fourth year of the secondary school course; 
or, in the case of arithmetic, after the com- 
pletion of one and one-half units in algebra 
d. In the cases of freehand or mechanical drawing, 
manual training, and the laboratory elements 
of domestic science, a double class period 
(85 minutes) must be required as the equiva- 
lent of an ordinary recitation period (40 to 45 
minutes) in a non-laboratory subject. 

GROUP II. For unconditional admission to all 

courses in engineering in the University and 
in the College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, the specific and elective requirements 
are the same in all respects as those for 
Group I except that solid geometry, one-half 
unit is required; hence, only six elective units 
are necessary. 


N 
N 


NOTE.—A student may enter by meeting either the old 
or new requirements until he registers for the year 
1919, when the new requirements will be in full force. 
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“COMPARATIVE EXPENSES 


[Report of National Education Association. ] 
Teachers’ salaries in comparison with other items of 
total school expenditures in cities having over 100,000 
inhabitants, 1913-14:— 
[Figures indicate per cent. distribution. } 
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Birmingham, Ala. ...... 66.60 0.70 2.10 3.28 
Los Angeles, Cal. .... 70.13 3.46 1.18 
CC Ee eer rT 66,10 1.62 95 
ae ee 69.45 1.41 1.08 34 
Bridgeport, Conn. ..... 66.68 91 1.07 2.54 
Washington, D. C. .... 72.01 64 1.01 1.44 
Atlanta, Ga. Rae 71.73 (1) 5.14 14 
ChscamOy GN? aissks c. cae 67.79 1.38 1.79 1] 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 59.54 2.52 1.59 80) 
Louver,” Gg. <.0<ins 62.28 4.42 3.99 29 
New Orleans, La. ...... 74.50 1.72 1.18 15 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 69.62 Rati) 1.92 2.90 
Bostom, BARBS. ...ccecs 64.41 3.33 1.95 1.3: 
Cambridge, Mass. ..... 69.12 1.45 2.76 1.33 
Fal) River. Mass. ..... 59.04 RT 1.80 1.69 
Lowell, Mass. ee, pr 56.31 8 1.84 3.14 
Detron. Bea. .cscchee 67.38 1.22 24 1.84 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .. 62.82 1.71 1.99 52 
Minneapolis, Minn ...... 65.56 1.15 83 2.45 
St. Paw, BRM occas wos 66.75 74 1.08 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 61.31 3.94 2.05 1.60 
St, LAE Se <0 8.0 enna 57.30 4.68 1.98 95 
ge SS Oe 56.89 3.53 1.45 1.66 
Jersey City, NN. J. . 2000s 65.45 1.00 2.50 2.25 
Newark, N. J........... 67.59 299) 1.91 1.88 
Paterscm Ie Ba dee ete 68.21 1.08 2.05 2.16 
Albany, N. Sea 60.81 1.44 1.76 3.33 


[1] Included under Superintendent's office. 
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Re ork, ie are 67.85 1.26 .90 é 
Rochester, N. Y. ..---- 66.73 2.36 1.14 .70 
Syracuse, N. Y. ....---- 56.53 1.12 1.19 1.12 

leveland, Ohio ......-- 69.24 9.11 1.72 44 
Columbus, Ohio .......... -64.66 65 86 .92 
Dayton, Ohio .......--- 60.64 169 131 3.20 
Toledo, Ohio ......-+-- 65.39 2.47 1.47 2.66 


Portland, Oreg. ....---- 70.63 3.28 1.63 (3) 
Philadelphia, Pa. .....- 64.80 2.89 1.91 2.59 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........-. 54.00 4.89 2.15 1.52 
Scranton, Pa. ........+. 63.68 1.66 3.39 98 
Providence, R. I. ....-- 60.18 2.21 1.16 1.82 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 67.92 2.25 1.67 . 

Nashville, Tenn. ....... 64.49 2.14 1.40 7.31 
Richmond, Va. .......- 65.95 1.58 1.33 2.39 
Seattle, Wash. .......-- 74.34 1.22 1.55 1.68 
Spokane, Wash. .....-- 65.66 85 1.32 2.27 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 71.09 1.02 1.84 10 


(3] Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


During the last few years no educational question has 
called forth more strong feeling than the question of 
academic freedom. There has come to prevail a general 
belief in certain classes of the population that our col- 
leges are no longer disinterested intellectual centres, but 
subsidized outposts of privilege, and that faculties are in 
the main made up of retainers of capital. Distrust of 
the integrity of colleges is no less grave than distrust of 
the integrity of the judiciary or the church. For our 
institutions of learning should be citadels to which the 
faith of the whole nation may rally. A thorough discus- 
sion of this vital subject will appear in the June Century, 
it is announced, from the pen of Vida D. Scudder, pro- 
fessor of English literature in Wellesley College. Miss 
Scudder believes that there is probably not a sensitive 
person on any faculty in the land who can express con- 
victions as freely and simply as he would if unconnected 
with an academic organization. At the same time, she 
thinks that there are certain reasons for this which the 
rebellious conscience of the radical teacher can justly 
respect. It is said that her article presents this problem 
from every angle, weighing the various duties and 
responsibilities involved, considering the natural point 
of view of the trustee and the parent as well as of the 
teacher, and reaching a practical solution that takes 
«qual note of the claims of freedom and obligation. 
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APPRECIATES ALDERMAN’S PLAN 
Dear Dr. Winship: I am glad to see what Professor 
Alderman has to say in the April 20 issue of the Journal 
of Education, recommending one-story school buildings 
for every city. The unit plan is bound to win. It is 
best in every way and the cheapest. There is less 
danger from fire, less chance for the spread of disease, 
better lighting when windows are placed high on three 
sides, better ventilation, and in fact, there is no other 
type of schoolbuilding that can compare with it. We 
are to build a new plant of five rooms this summer in 
Pueblo. I do not feel that we are overenthusiastic. 
With kind regards, I am, 








Very sincerely, 


R. W. Corwin. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 





A. G., Ohio: Your Great Educators’ articles are fine. 
T have known of these men for some forty years and 
your articles make them live again. 

A. L. S., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education 
serves a splendid purpose in my school administration 
each year. 

F. C. S.. Maryland: The Journal of Education gets 
better each year. 

L. G. S., Indiana: I am sincerely an admirer of the 
Journal and cannot teach without it. 

A. R. C., New Hampshire: I like vour paper very 
much and consider it very helpful. 

W. H. C., North Carolina: I have to make a sacri- 
fice to read the Journal, but it is worth it 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE MOTIVATION UF SCHOOL WORK. By Super- 
tendent H. B. Wilson, Topeka, and G. M. Wilson 
Ames, Iowa, Agricultural College. Boston, New York. 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth, 265 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

H. B. Wilson has never done any work in school or 
with his pen that has not attracted wide and favorable 
attention. He has always been in the forefront of 
progressive education, and yet has avoided skidding on 
slippery places and collision in crowds. He put Salem and 
Franklin, Indiana, on the map, made Decatur, Illinois, 
famcus, and has kept Topeka up to her highest pace. 

In all this his vision has been “motivation” and he 
has materialized it admirably. He is a student and 
teacher combined and “The Motivation of School Work” 
is the result of his studies, convictions and successful 
demonstrations of a quarter of a century. 

While the book is a theory elucidated and illuminated 
it is more than that. It is as practical as the multipli- 
cafion table. He and his collaborator have presented 
the theory vividly from the standpoint of psychology, 
and then they have applied it most sensibly in the moti- 
vation of reading, of language and composition, of his- 
tory, of geography, of arithmetic and of other subjects. 
The heroic phase of the book is the vigorous way in 
which the authors dare to slay many traditions which 
still keep useless matter in the schools. This book goes 
farther than any other book in elimination by showing 
specifically why the eliminations are wise and even 
necessary, 


THE MERRILL xEADERS, FIFTH READER, Bv 
Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools, Boston, 
and Mary J. Brady, primary supervisor, St. Louis. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 320 pp. Price, 52 cents. 

We have previously spoken of the distinctive charac- 
teristic merits of the other books of the series and every 
attractive feature of the four books that have appeared is 
intensified in the Fifth Reader. We have seen no series 
of School Readers that has impressed us more than do 
these books with the skilful devotion of the authors to 
every need of the child that a school book can provide at 
that time in his life. The scope is greater than is usual, 
the adaptation of selection to interest and need is definite 
and pedagogically correct, and the aim is direct and in- 
telligent as to subject matter, style, spirit and purpose. 
We know of no other place where children of this age 
can see so much of so many worthy phases of life. 
distinct feature of the Fourth and Fifth Readers espe- 
cially is the highly artistic way in which children can get 
the glow and glory of a great masterpiece without the 
unimportant detail which the original contained. There 
are no condensations, no patch-work eliminations, but 
a re-presentation of all that children of this age can 
fully appreciate. This Fifth Reader especially is a book 
of inspirations for children to whom the world is open- 
ing up innumerable vistas through hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY (1137-1892). Se- 
lected and annotated by John Matthews Manly (pro- 
fessor and head of the department of English, Univer- 
sity of Chicago). Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
Gilt top. 804 pp. Price. $2.00. 

Students and teachers of English who have used Pro- 
fessor Manly’s “Fnglish Poetry” or “English Prose” 
will need but to read the announcement of his latest 
compilation to realize that another anthology of the 
first rank has been made available. “English Prose and 
Poetry” is intended to cover both branches of English 
literature in a single volume. It contains the cream of 
its two predecessors, and no selection is included that 
is not contained in one of them. The arrangement of 
the notes is ideal, the short explanatory ones being 
placed at the bottom of the page, where they are quickly 
and readily accessible. and the longer, more complicated 
ones being collected in an appendix, which is a veritable 
treasure-house of fact and commen‘ An index of 
authors, of titles, and of first lines is provided. The 
page is large, with double-columns, the typography clear 
and tasteful, the paper thin and of good quality. The 
covers are worthy of the rest of the book and afford a 
conspicuous example of the good taste which distin- 
guishes Ginn publications. 

A list of the authors represented would be equivalent 
to a catalog of notable English writers from the time 
when English literature may be said to have begun. 
Suffice it to say that all the great names and many ot 
the lesser ones are included, even to those humble 
figures who produced only one or two first-rate pieces. 
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A surprising number of selections are comprised in the 
yolume, considering the fact that several of the longer 
oems, essays, etc., such as “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” “The Deserted Village” and Stevenson’s essay 
on Francois Villon, are given in full. A commendable 
feature is the inclusion of translations of the Middle 
English pieces printed in parallel columns with the 
originals. These translations attempt to reproduce not 
only the content but even the metrical form, the tone 
and manner of their models, and themselves possess 
great literary merit. sake 

From whatever point of view we consider it, “English 
Prose and Poetry” reflects credit on editor and pub- 
lishers alike. It should be in the hands of every student 
-and lover of English literature. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
B. W. McFarland, Ph. D., head of Department of 
Science, New Haven, Conn., High School. lew 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 478 pp. 
This ideal new chemistry text is constructed, ac- 

«cording to the preface, “on the plan of developing funda- 

mental classes of reactions in the laboratory designed 
to fix certain fundamental principles of chemistry in the 
minds of the pupils. In connection with this, the pupil 
is supposed to look up certain additional facts and 
theories in connection with the work, as those facts and 
theories seem to be needed or are called for in the 
recitaticn connected with the practical work. This re- 
sults in the pupil’s using the descriptive text as it should 
be used; that is, looking up references as needed, and 
fitting the facts into a general outline previously de- 
cided upon.” Dr. McFarland’s work contains all the 
material called for by this program, theoretical, de- 
scriptive and practical. 

Part 1 contains all of the laboratory directions, ac- 
-companied by questions involving a knowledge of princi- 
ples. References are given, wherever possible, to para- 
graphs of the descriptive parts of the text. There are 
forty-seven laboratory exercises. Part 2, entitled 
“Fundamental Ideas,” contains all the elementary 
theory, including definitions, symbols, formulas, equa- 
tions, etc. Part 3 has to do with the more advanced 
theory, the study of the reactions of the metals or of 
applied chemistry. Part 4 is a systematic reference 
work, containing such matter as might be called for in 
reading up in connection with the laboratory work. It 
covers over 200 pages, and is rich in description and il- 
lustration. The book contains nearly 150 cuts, diagrams 
and photographic reproductions. The typography is 
varied so as to set off important statements of fact or 
ttheory. An index is provided. 

Practical, imteresting, comprehensive, teachable, Dr. 
McFarland’s book is a work that does credit to author 
and publishers alike. 

BIRD HOUSES BOYS CAN BUILD. By Albert F. 
Siefert. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Price, 
50 cents. 

Bird houses are now one of the greatest delights cf 
boys. They like to make them, like to see birds select 
them, like to see them build nests therein and set up 
housekeeping. Somehow this bird-house building en- 
thusiasm has had a remarkable outburst. It is every- 
where. In one Pacific Coast city there were 6,000 bird- 
houses made and placed this season. 

_This book of Mr. Siefert is attractive beyond expres- 
sion. It illustrates hundreds of bird houses and shows 
working drawings of houses of various designs, some 
formal, some rustic, and some of cement. Bird houses, 
feeders, shelters, sparrow traps, and other bird acces- 
sories are also illustrated by photographs and drawings. 
The common house-nesting birds such as wrens, house 
finches, bluebirds, martins and others are pictured and 
described, together with information regarding foods, 
houses and shelters suitable for each. Illustrations give 
a good idea of the character and size of successful bird 
house exhibitions which have been conducted in severai 
«Cities. 


ICE-BOAT NUMBER ONE. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
With illustrations by Henry S. Watson. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Illuminated cloth. 12mo. 325 
pp. Price, $1.20. 
rhis is the fourth volume of the Wellworth College 

Series, and is intended for boys upwards of fourteen 

The series has been cordially endorsed by the Boy 
outs of America and deals chiefly with the athletic 

Side of college and secondary school life. Those who 

Mave followed preceding volumes by the same writer 

will welcome this additional help toward securing true 

manliness among growing young men. 


PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. By Inez Field 
Damon, Price, 32 cents. | 
CHILDREN’S SONGS OF CITY LIFE. Words by 
Anna Phillips See. Music by Sidney Dorlon Lowe. 
Price, $1. 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By S. Evlyn Dering. 
_ Price, $1.20. ; 
THE PLAYGROUND BOOK. By Harry Sperling. 
Price, $1.80. : 
New York City: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
rhe titles of the above books indicate pretty fully 
their scope and purpose. The last named is included in 
the group of music books on account of the singing 
games and marches so largely used in the book. They 
are all worth the consideration of progressive teachers 
— wish to have the latest equipment for their musical 
work. 


ee 


CAUSERIES DU LUNDI: FRANKLIN ET CHES- 
rERFIELD, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary, by A. 
Wilson-Green. New York: Cambridge University 
Press (G, P, Putnam’s Sons, Agents). Boards, 132 
pp. 

_ This volume is one of the Cambridge Modern French 

Series, of which Mr. Wilson-Green is general editor. 

rhe aim of the series “is to provide modern French 

texts equipped with exercises on the lines of the direct 
method.” Each volume contains: (1) a short biography 
in French of the author, (2) a series of exercises con- 
taining passages for translation into French and ques- 
tions in French on (a) the narrative, (b) the words and 
idioms, (c) the grammar, and (3) a French-English vo- 

cabulary. It should be added that the exercises are of a 

type originated by the general editor in his edition of 

Erckmann Chatrian’s “Waterloo” some years ago. The 

volumes are divided on the basis of relative difficulty 

into three groups, Senior, Middle and Junior. This edi- 
tion of two of Sainte-Beuve’s charming essays belongs 
to the second group. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the place of Sainte- 
Beuve as literary critic and-essayist. His interest was 
in the writer as a man revealed in his work, and this 
human interest is well exemplified in the essays in- 
cluded in the present volume, which besides are of es- 
pecial interest because of their respective subjects. 
Franklin’s Autobiography and Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son are well known, and it cannot fail to be a 
treat for English-speaking pupils to see the familiar 
figures through French eyes. Intrinsically and as ex- 
amples of French style, the two essays are well worth 
reading. 

The ‘editing has been done with a painstaking and gen- 
erous hand. Notes, introduction and exercises set a 
high standard in Direct Method texts. The Cambridge 
Modern French Series has begun its existence auspt- 
ciously with such a publication, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Latin Plays.”’ By J. J. Schlicher. Price, 75c.--‘‘Solid Geometry.” 
By Betz and Webb. Price, 75c.—‘‘Asia.” By N. B. Allen. Price, 80c. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘The Merchant of Venice.” Edited by D. H. Rich. Price 35c.—'*The 
Tragedy of Julius Caesar.” Edited by D. H. Rich. rice, 35c, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘““World Missions and World Peace.*’ By C. A. Mason. Price, paper, 
30c; boards, 0c. West Medford, Mass.: Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. 

“Studebaker Economy Practice Exercises and Manual for Teacher,” 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co. ; 

‘“‘Commencement Days.” By Washington Gladden. Price, $1.25.— 
‘Essentials of Effective Gesture.” By J. A. Mosher. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Lake Erie and the Story of Commodore Perry.”” Price, 40c.—“ Lake 
Huron and the Country of the Algonquins.”’ Price, 40c.—**The Mohawk 
Valley and Lake Ontario.” Price, 40c.—‘‘Lake Michigan and the 
French Explorers,” Price, 40c,--“Lakeside Literature Readers”: Fifth 
Grade, Sixth Grade.—*‘Stories of Many Countries and Many Times.’’— 
**World Stories for Children.” Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Fifth Reader.” By Dyer and Brady. Price, 52c.—‘'Fundamentals 
in American Education.’”’ By C. A. Phillips. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. ; a 7 

‘Cambridge Geo; raphical Readers: II. England and Wales.’’ Price, 
35e. Cambridge : University Press. 

‘‘How to Write Business Letters.’’ Edited by W. K. Smart. New 
York: A. W. Shaw Company. 

“Railroad and Street Transportation.’’ By R. D. Fleming.—‘‘The 
Building Trades.”” By F. L, Shaw, Cleveland: The Survey Committee 
of the Survey Foundation. 











YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
{i wnail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., C 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of sckool work or school a 
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Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J 


Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 
27-30: _Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocean City. Dr. R. 
Berryman, Baltimore, secretary. 


JULY. 

8: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L 
Ingalls, Burlington, ovresident; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 

is. 


80-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November l, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: — er. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 

NOVEMBER. 

@4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia. Mo.. secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent: H. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND S™ATES. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The State Uni- 
versity will graduate the largest class 
in its history this year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MILTON. Charles L. Curtis, 
principal of the high school, is to be- 
come principal of the Winchester 
High School. 

LOWELL. William W. Dennett, 
who has been a teacher of chemistry 
and physics at the high school for a 
number of years, was unanimously 


elected as principal of the Charles 
W. Morey School, to succeed the 
late Charles W. Morey. Mr. Den- 
nett is very well known in high 
schoo] affairs and is faculty manager 
of football at the school. 


BOSTON. It is a _ remarkable 
growth which President Murlin ex- 
plains in his report to the trustees 
of Boston University. He announces 
that in six years the number ot stu- 
dents at the university has increased 
from 1,240 to more than 2,600. In 
view of this increase, the president’s 
insistence on the need of enlarged 
accommodations for the students 
who are flocking to Boston Uni- 
versity was only to be expected. 
President Murlin has shown that he 
knows how to keep the University’s 
financial house in order in a way 
that few collegiate executives even 
attempt. Every dollar of its current 
expenses is paid out of current in- 
come. With such a_ showing, ready 
for the inspection of all who might 
be inclined to make gifts to Boston 
University, the president and trus- 
tees should not have difficulty in 
raising funds for the institution—or 
at least they ought not, for their 
own stewardship has been faithful. 


Massachusetts through its new 
system of university extension has 
twenty-eight state colleges, ac ccording 
to James A. Mover, state director of 
educationa] extension, who spoke at 
a “propaganda meeting” of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 
in Cambridge May 13. 

“There has been much talk in the 
past,” said Mr. Moyer, “of a Massa- 
chusetts state university. By that 
term people always mean a_ univer- 
sity whose instruction is free to all 
the people of the state. I would not 
like to go on record as opposed to 
the creation of such a university. It 
is questionable, nevertheless, if the 
present plan of dividing the state into 
twenty-eight districts for administra- 
tion of the new university extension 
plan does not give all that the advo- 
cates of a state university had in 
mind, at less cost both to the com- 
monwealth and to its beneficiaries. If 
we had one institution, centrally lo- 
cated, the tuition might be free, but 
still a majority of the students must 
pay for board and lodging, and com- 
paratively few could carry on a 
gainful pursuit in connection with 
their studies. Under the plan we are 
leveloping, university courses are 
taken to the people at hours, day- 
time or evening, in which they can 
derive most benefit from the instruc- 
tion. Of some seventy courses of- 
fered by our department about half 
are of college grade.” 


Mr. Moyer said that teachers can 
make good use of the university 
extension work in English, foreign: 
languages, psychology and_ other 
subiects, and especially in vocational 
guidance, which will be offered for 
the first time next autumn. He 
paid a tribute to former Governor 
Walsh for his initiative in securing 
this scheme for Massachusetts and 





cited several characteristic abuses of 
the private correspondence schools, 
The system under which groups of 
eight or more students meeting’ to- 
gether for study at least once a 
week may have a monthly visit from 
a state instructor, and groups of 
twenty or mcre persons, regular in- 
struction by one of the traveling edu- 
cators, was carefully explained, 

President Henry H. Harris, of 
Lowell, was the first speaker at this 
propaganda meeting which was de- 
signed especially to acquaint repre- 
sentatives of teachers’ clubs not yet 
members with the advantages of be- 
longing to the organization. He 
traced the growth of the Federation 
from a small suburban association to 
a state wide organization represent- 
ing more than 10,000 teachers. Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, president of the 
Brookline teachers’ club, who pre- 
sided at the meeting; Secretary 
Ernst Makechnie of Somerville: Miss 
Anna Murdoch, treasurer of the Fed- 
eration and president of the Boston 
grade teachers, and others who 
spoke, emphasized the value of the 
Federation to individual teachers 
and their associations. 

James P. Monroe spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Teachers’ Pensions” and 
urged the adoption throughout the 
state of a contributory system un- 
der which the teachers, the city or 
town and the state shall each pay a 
part. As a model of economy and 
efficiency he commended the plan of 
mutual fire insurance adopted some 
years ago by a group of factories in 
this state. 

LEOMINSTER. The school com- 
mittee has re-elected Dr. William H. 
Perry superintendent at a salary of 
$2,600. This is the largest salary 
ever paid at Leominster. Dr. Perry's 
salary has been increased twice, the 
amount aggregating $350, during 
the time he has been here. 


CENTRAL STATE. 
MINNESOTA. 
MANKATO. There has been 
growing feeling among teachers that 
there should be an organization de- 
voted to advancing the teaching of 
geography. As a result of discus- 
sion at the meeting of the National 
Education Association in 1914, and 
of extensive correspondence, the de- 
sirability of forming such an ass0- 
ciation, together with a general plan 
of organization, was presented to 
the Association of American Geog- 
raphers at their Chicago meeting im 
December of 1914, and met with 
thesr hearty approval. Professors 
Dodge, Whitbeck and Dryer were 
delegated as a committee to c0- 
——_ with those who had taken 
the leading parts in the initial steps. 
This committee was enlarged to im- 
clude Professors J.. O. Packard, 
Charles C. Colby and George 
Miller of Mankato, and this com- 


mittee proceeded to seek the co- 
operation of others in creating the 
National Council of Geography 


Teachers. 
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than a much larger sum might at another time.’ 


mortgage one’s efforts fora year or more.”’ 


Every teacher should be protected. 


THIS IS WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a serious 
illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased expense 
and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance that she need not worry, for the T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘“This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 


—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





SEND THE COUPON 


ee eee eens seeeeee 


| Tothe T. C. U.—140 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers, 
Een aS Oe ON. Lm, 
ED SILL vitsantirnnksnsnis! devagtsiods 








yo Refreshing so 


Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 

Easily made by adding to a glass 


of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 


When 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





Providence, R. L 




















The hearty response from all 
parts of the United States was most 
encouraging. In some states officials 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, or a city superinténdent have 
assumed the responsibility of organ- 
izing an association of geography 
teachers. This indicates a keen ap- 
preciation among school officials of 
the need for such an organization 
and of the splendid opportunity to 
do some real constructive work. 
Leaders have been secured in thirty- 
eight states (see map) and the en- 
thusiasm and prompt activity of 
many has been most encouraging. 
Sixteen leaders have completed or- 
ganizations in their respective states. 
In nearly all these states meetings 
have been held and programs have 
been given. The attendance at these 
first meetings has been very gratify- 
ing, varying from a dozen to more 
than 350. Nine other leaders report 
(to date) that their state organiza- 
tion will be complete within a year. 
It is likely, therefore, that by the 
end of another year state councils 
of geography teachers will be act- 
ively at work in nearly three-fourths 
of the states. In some states local 
societies have been formed, e. g., the 
Bay Council of Geography Teachers 
in California and the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Associations in Minne- 
sota. In several other states local 
organizations of a geographic 
character but not emphasizing the 
teaching phase of the subject were 
already in existence. 

In most states the organization of 
geography teachers has been estab- 
lished as an independent association 
but affiliated with the state teachers’ 
association and meeting with it. In 


some states it is a section of ithe larger 
teachers’ association, and in others 
it is a part of the state science asso- 
ciation. Organization as a part of 
the State Teachers’ Association or 
affiliation with it seems to be the 
more desirable plan. . Either of these 
plans enables the geographers to in- 
terest a much larger number of 
teachers and _ school officials, to 
carry their influence more com- 
pletely throughout the state, to in- 
crease the funds available for con- 
structive work, to lessen the number 
of separate meetings, and to make 
available the enthusiasm of larger 
numbers. 

Within a few years there should 
be a council of geography teachers 
in every state and it should under- 
take some definite task the comple- 
tion of which will advance the teach- 
ing of geography in the schools of 
that state. The Bay Council of 
Geography Teachers of California 
has already undertaken such a task. 
They are now at work on “Mate- 
rials and Methods of Map Work in 
the Grades and High Schools.” The 
Minnesota State Association will 
undertake the preparation of a 
course of study for the elementary 
schools of the state. It is probable 
that other associations are planning 
work of similar type. 

The final plan of organization of 
the National Council of Geography 
Teachers was worked out at the 
meeting in Washington in January. 
The constitution provides for a 
board of directors, an executive 
committee and executive officers. 
The board of directors consists of 
fifty members made up of (a) repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated associa- 


tions of geography teachers, and (b) 
members at large. The - executive 
committee consists of nine members, 
three of whom are to be chosen 
annually, and the executive officers 
are president, two vice-presidents, 
secretary and treasurer. The ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
council are in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive committee and the executive 
officers. 

The officers chosen for the year 
1916 are as follows: President, Rich- 
ard E. Dodge, Teachers’ College, 
New York City; first vice-president, 
Albert P, Brigham, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton, New York: second 
vice-president, Charles R. Dryer, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; secretary and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, George J. Miller, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minnesota: treas- 
urer, Vernon C. Finch, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The executive committee consists of 
the following:— 

George J. Miller, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minnesota: Rich- 
ard E. Dodge, Teachers’ College, 
New York City; Charles E. Dryer, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: R. H. Whit- 
beck, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; L. O. Packard, Boston 
Normal School, Boston, Mass.; 
James F. Chamberlin, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles 
C. Colby, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; F. V. 
Emerson, University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La.; N. A, Bengston, 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
The purpose of the National 


Council, as stated in its constitution, 
is to imcrease the effectiveness of 
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Thousands of Free Text Books | 





Will be discarded in June as unfit for use—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. Avoid 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handling, wear and soiling of 








UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


We make Three differert grades of material for Cover use 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
$10.00 Per 1000 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Coverj;Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


the school year with the Holden Unfinish 
Leatherette Book Covers, which wear like Leather— eae 


Piece—Easily Ad 
made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Book at a Cost of less than 32 


justed and are equal to 2 lower priced Covers 


Sanitary—One 


% % of its value 


COMMERCIAL 
$8.50 Per 1000 


No Toru Edges 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















geography-teaching in the schools of 
America. It therefore wishes to do 
everything possible to assist state 
er local associations in advancing 
the work of geography-teaching. 
The secretary will appreciate any 
suggestions that have as their object 
the bettering of geography-teaching, 
or suggestions of ways in which the 
National Council may be of assistance 
in your state. You can be of special 
assistance by sending to him the name 
and address of teachers who are in- 
terested in geography. He would 
like to have the name and address 
oi every teacher who would be inter- 
ested in receiving material of edu- 
cational value. 
George J. Miller. 
Chairman Executive Committee. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


PUEBLO. The Pueblo School 
Bulletin gives the following data‘— 

In order that pupils may know 
something about what colleges re- 
quire for entrance the requirements 
of some of our Colorado colleges 
are given. In case Gne expects to go 
to some other college he should look 
up the requirements of that particu- 
lar college. The Eastern colleges 
have requirements that are quite pe- 
tuliar to themselves. Studies in 
these colleges are so grouped for 
admission credits that sometimes one 
with a considerable excess of credits 
in regular academic work can not 
meet’ their requirements. Study the 
requirements of whatever college you 








Teachers—Get Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


expect to attend, as soon as you 
decide where you will go. 

University of Colorado—English, 
8 credits; mathematics, 2; language, 
4; history, 2; science, 2; elective 2. 
Total, 15. 

Colorado College—English, 3; 
mathematics, 2; language, 4; history, 
1; science, 2; elective, 3. Total, 15. 

Colorado Agricultural College— 
English, 3; mathematics, 2; history, 
2; physics, 1; chemistry, 1; elective, 
6. Total, 15. 

Colorado School of Mines—Eng- 
lish, 8; history, 2; language, 2; alge- 
bra, 1.5; geometry, 1.5; physics 1; 
chemistfy, 1; elective, 3. Total, 15. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Professor 
Ernest A. Smith of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania, is to 
be elected superintendent of schools 
of this city. His prominence has been 
in college work and in scholarship in 
history. He has had elaborate scho- 
lastic preparation in Ohio, Wesleyan, 
in Johns Hopkins University, where 
he earned his doctorate, in Oxford, 
England, and in the University of 
London. He has done much by way 
of history teaching. This is his first 
venture in the field of public school 
education, but the Board of Educa- 
tion and others who met him are 
confident that he can adapt himself 
to an entirely new line of effort. He 
will have one of the best school sys- 
tems in the United States to start 
with. D. H. Christenson, who re- 
tires voluntarily, has few equals in 
the science and art of educational 
leadership. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
IDAHO. 

IDAHO FALLS. Theo B. Shank 
is having great success as superin- 
tendent in this city. He is the first 
superintendent in Idaho or near-by 
states to put up a high school plant 
of five distinct buildings. While this 
is not new in the country as a whole 
it is entirely new in this part of the 
country. 

LEWISTON. A plan for giving 
school credits in music to pupils in 
the junior-senior high school here 
has been worked out by Superinten- 
dent F. W. Simonds and Miss Irmel 





.. Orris, the music supervisor, A 
total of four credits for graduation 
is_ allowed for music courses. 

The four courses are as follows:— 

Course I. Chorus singing, which 
will include instruction necessary for 
correct part singing and incidentally 
interpretation and the principles of 
correct voice production. One period 
a week, with a program during the 
year. Credits one to four each year, 

Course II. Band and orchestra on 
same basis as chorus, 

Course III. Applied music. Pri- 
vate lessons in piano, voice, organ 
or principal instruments of the sym- 
phonic orchestra (violin, ’cello, flute, 
clarinet, cornet or trombone) 
studied outside of school may be 
accredited as follows:— : 














HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free : 
Special Courses for Teachers, High 
School and College Girls. 
The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness 
Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Etec. 
Dormitories Look Out on the Lake. 
Rates Reasonable 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Two lessons of thirty minutes 
each, or the equivalent per weekg 
with a private teacher, a minimum 
preparation of three hours being 
given each lesson, and if one lesson 
of thirty minutes is taken per week, 
the minimum preparation should be 
four hours. Each student receiving 
eredit for private instruction must 
also take one lesson a week in 
theory and harmony and one in 
musical appreciation, under the di- 
rection of the public school super- 
visor of music, all the lessons requir- 
ing preparation. Credits passible, 
one each year. 

If only one thirty-minute lessoa 
per week is taken privately the 
complete credit will be three-fourths 
each year and the additional fraction 
may be secured in one of the other 
music courses. 

Course [V. Theory, harmony and 
music appreciation. Theory will em- 
brace notation, major and minor 
scales, rhythm construction, chord 
construction and analysis and the 
fundamental laws of melody. 

Harmony will cover the study of 
chords in all positions, cadences and 
medulation. 


* SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. s 











THE COOLEST SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 
The University of Vermont Summer Schoo! 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 
RE LEED LEEIIOIENE 5g, 





the scope and quality of the pupil’s 
accomplishment, and indicate the 
proficiency of the pupil by a grade 
as used in high school. 


School of Co-ordination of Mind, 


E M wens, Vetee. 37th year 
ess opens ict. Oo. ummer 
we ll — a Evening classes. 
or all needs. rite for Ii l 
books and “Expression.” e for list of Dr. Curry’s 











A All who register for credit under Before the grade will be given in S. 8S. Curry, Ph.D., President, 
n Course III must have had at least this comets —. “ey —_ be Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

ear’s work of not lower than @Pproved by the board of education, 
= ne * te s. Bef 1 3 . ‘the superintendent, high school prin- G + NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge< 
: forty lessons. efore a pupil is ac : " A water, . Ser Gk 
C dit in private lessons Cipals and supervisor of music, of Mas sexes, 

cepted for credit Pp e : ol ; For catalogue, add th 
4 his parents or guardians must agree ‘Vestigation and recommendation A. ©. Bepéen. 2. ress the Principal, 
to see that the proper amount of this 7. oy ae de- - Boyden. M. A. 
O Be . : siring to be placed on the accredited 
tice is performed by the pupil. Sing t P 1 the 

os The Saliae’ teacher will anainmute list will make application to the 3" NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
7 with the school in securifg ade- supervisor of music in the Lewiston |. assachusetts,  Coeducational 
. quate results, and must report at the Public schocls, giving detailed rec- partment for the pedagogical ang 
. end of each semester to the super- Ord of general education, musical eer ee teachers of the 
ey visor of public school music, giving training and experience together joe, Principal Jec * (abury Pit 
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3 “Perfect Touch Tpyists 


Can only be trained on the Model 10 ta torre 


REMINGTON 


This latest Remington model permits the writing of 
a letter from date to signature without once looking 
away from the copy. 

Perfect touch typing isn’t merely a question of key 
fingering. To look at any part of your machine while 
you are writing it is just as bad as looking at the key- 
board. 

Typewriters which require hand settings of the car- 
riage make the typist look at the machine every time 
he sets the carriage to write ashort line. These short 
lines average about a dozen to every letter and envelope. 
See them on the accompanying cut and count them 
yourself, 

Think of it—twelve ‘‘breaks” for every letter. Do 
you call that perfect touch typewriting ? 

That's where the model 10 Remington comesin. The 
improved Remington column selector eliminates these 
‘‘breaks’’ absolutely. The typist doesn’t have to look. 
He touches a key and the carriage sets itself. 

The result is ferfect touch tyfewriting and a speed gain of 25 per cent.—proved 
by numerous comparative tests. 


No better reason could be given why every school should teach the Remington 
and every pupil should learn it. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE | 

















On the Remington and Nowhere Else 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, * * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 
2A PARK SI 


Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg. 





M188 E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 











The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency yoy 252: 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 





The Guernsey 


Telephone 253-6 
No advance charges 





Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends good teachers to good positions. Well trained candidates 


needed. Register now for fall work. 


Write today for circulars. 


EB. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 





“The Gentral Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and ‘Teachers. Service to Li- 
prarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middie West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 








with diplomas and other evidences of 
fitness to teach music; applicant will 
also give at least five references who 
can speak authoritatively of the ap- 
plicant’s preparation, experience and 
character. The. general education 
should be of collegiate rank or 
equivalent. No one will be ac- 
credited who would not be accept- 
able as a teacher of this work in the 
public schools. Certificates will be 
issued to the teachers who are ap- 
proved. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. Superintendent O. M. 
Elliott has been re-elected for three 
rears by a unanimous vote, a thing 
that has happened to no other super- 
intendent in Salem for many years. 


WASHINGTON. 


HILLYARD. The Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association of this place gave a 
banquet in honor of all t& teachers. 
It was the social event of the season, 

BELLINGHAM. In this day ot 


unrest it is a delight to record the 
re-election for a three-year term. of 
as good a superintendent as Elmer 
L. Cave of this city. 

OLYMPIA. The state has more 
than $11,000,000 in the school fund 
and only twenty per cent. of the 
school lands have been sold. 


SPOKANE. Mrs, Mary A. Mon- 
roe, school principal of this city, is a 
candidate as delegate-at-large to the 
Democratic National Convention. 


WYOMING. 


LARAMIE. The summer séssion 
of the State University enrolled 
twenty-seven in 1905 and 270 in 1915. 
This season will be much larger than 
ever before. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The committee 
on course of study for the United 
States Indian schools recently con- 
vened by the commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, Cato Sells, after several 
weeks’ work in conference at Wash- 
ington has completed a course of 
study which will give to the Indians 
the best vocational training offered 
by any school system in the United 
States. As these schools’ must 
train Indian youth of both sexes to 
assume the duties and responsibili- 
ties of self-support and citizenship, 
this course strongly emphasizes vo- 
cational training. 

It is divided into three divisions. 
The first is the beginning stage, the 
second the finding stage, and the 
third the finishing stage. During 
the first and second periods the 
training in domestic and _ industrial 
activities centres around the condi- 
tions essential to the tmprovement 
and proper maintenance «=f the home 
and farm. The course outlined in 
the pre-vocational division is unique 
in the fact that in addition to the 
regular academic subjects boys are 
required to take practical courses in 
farming, gardening, dairying, farm 
carpentrv, farm blacksmithing, farm 
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enginering, farm masonry, farm 
painting and shce and harness re. 
pairing, and all girls are required tg 
take courses in home cooking, sew. 
ing, laundering, nursing, poultry 
raising and kitchen gardening. 

This course not only prepares the 
Indian youth for industrial efficiency 
but at the same time helps them to 
find those activities for which they 
are best adapted atid to which they 
should apply themselves definitely 
during the vocational period, the 
character and amount of academic 
work being determined by its relae 
tive value and importance as 4a 
means of solving the problems of the 
farmer, mechanic and housewife. 

Non-essentials are eliminated, 
One-half of each day is given to in- 
dustrial training and the other half 
to academic studies. All effort is 
directed toward training Indian boys 
and girls for efficient and useful lives 
under the conditions which they 
must meet after leaving school, 
Other objects to which this course 
directs special attention are health, 
motherhood and child-welfare, .civies, 
community meetings and extension 
work. 


- +. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 577 





RURAL CREDITS. 

The emphatic vote of 295 to 10, by 
which the House passed the Rural 
Credits bill, seems to ensure this new 
departure, in spite of minor differ- 
ences between this bill and the simi- 
lar measure already passed by the 
Senate. The House bill provides for 
a federal farm loan board and a 
system of twelve land banks, author- 
ized to lend money to farmers at not 
more than six per cent. interest, 
through local loan associations, on 
mortgages running from five to six 
years. The mortgages would be 
used by the banks as the basis for 
farm loan bonds. The House thinks 
so lightly of the financial responsi- 
bilities involved that it would capi- 
talize the land banks at $50,000, while 
the Senate bill fixes the capitalization 
at ten times that amount. But this, 
and other differences relating to 
minimum loans, recognition of im- 
provements, etc., can easily be ad- 
justed, j 


PREPAREDNESS PARADES. 


That there exists an intense and 
wide-spread popular sentiment im 
tlaver of adequate and immediate 
preparedness for possible national 
emergencies is shown by the great 
preparedness parade in New York. 
(he demonstration was the greatest 
civic parade in the history of the 
country. More than 150,006 men and 
women, representing all walks in life, 
from street sweepers to justices of 
the supreme court, marched in the 
parade, twenty abreast, for more 
thar twelve hours. Lawyers, physi 
cians, trained nurses, veterans of thé 
Spanish-American War, and two 
hundred clergymen of all denominas 7 
tions, together with representatives 
of all professions and trades in the 
great metropolis, marched to pa 
triotic music, through streets be 
decked with flags. General Leonard™ 
Wood, who reviewed the parade, de @ 
clared it to be the greatest argument] 
America has ever known in favor 
preparedness against elements ate 
present unknown. q 
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| | not ‘sifange that a little girl }} 
ih tices Bee so fond of poetry should 




















t verses of her own at times, 
She should sing of her fayor- 


Ofessor, Autocrat— 
fe he seemed to be; 
hose the one I loved the best, 
Poet of the three. 
Strange part of it was that she 
“venture to send the little 
if her affection on its long | y 
“eastward to the author; but 
: did one September day, ex- 
f no sign in return, impelled} 7°*=* 
by a desire to have her appre- 
“known to him. 
The good poet’s knowledge of the 
dheaxt justified his title to en- 
thronement there. His admirer re- 
ceived thanks for her tribute in a 
‘letter which became her ~most 
precious treasure, though it was not 
until re afterward that she realized 
to the full the kindness of this much- 
sought-after and busy man in writ- 


sins at length and so thoughtf to 
gr be far-away reader. ~~ 


Beverly Farms eg see es 
Fears Heng) 15, 188 

i = My Deer % “Child”: Your "setlaad 
ad obviously sincere letter, in spite 
of the fact that it was so admiring in 

its attitude toward me, touched my 

heart. No matter if you do make 

more of me than I deserve, it is the 


— Biveg youth to be unstinted: in 
Ee iasms. And besides this 
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: aon have chosen just the poems that 
i ADow 


“I would have had you select to be 
- your favorites. 
Nothing pleases a writer more 
n the good opinion, the warm 
affection of the young, for they are 
often good judges of what is worthy 
of being remembered, and their mem- 
will keep the writer’s name em- 
et for the next half-century, at 
least, when his contemporaries have 
all “and but for these youthful 
recollections he might be quite for- 


gotten. 
So, my dear Miss Milner, I thank 
you very heartily for your pleasant 
prose and its verse, and am 
Very cordially your friend, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The poems mentioned in my verses 
“were Gi my memory does not fail 
- me): “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
“Tris,” “Under the Violets,” “The 
Boys,” iu he Opening of the Piano,” 
“Agnes.” —From St. Nicholas; 


SETS 


ER CAMPS'|® 
PORSALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, 1s, beautifully lo- 
“Mase in Southwestern Maine, 
_ two miles from railroad station, 
Six acres of land on shore of lake, 
| Of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 

~ exposure, view of whole lake, 


boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vitiasty. 


NSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘ 6 | Beacon Street, Boston 
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Kellogg's 








- SF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES » * 


TY ee is a r.fnen of Agency work in the springtime as at no other season of the 
come the calls for September as well as for immediate 

—— activity of “school «<Micials ‘ana teachers all 

becomes more ard a eee record of teachers placed since 





eats akeers and effective Following IS. May 1: gee high school, Minetto 

er mga ty — school, St. Jonnsville; ee Canten, Ps.; 

siete. he vie > Latin and German; Co on; English, 5 ing Valley, 
>. deve, ew feaa Sorinam, Corry, Pa.; Srawing, ton (im- 

a Ry ae ~~: £- Auburn; com Trhaca, 

Meuse: in “te in- 


rade, 
Camillus. Any pestchen ' SPICE. 
vestigate pinnae September will do well to find out abent the Agency 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
YOU WANTED Ti THAT xT POSITION. s, Fas, ay ind the terion whe Thi ockies 


failures of pd Fogg k, CW. Ths 

























The Alber Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, II. 
New York 
oe aa 
te | Schools, and Families’ 
*. Krs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 ee Kew York. 
n) $5,000 ‘with ex excellent OStouaen Eetab- 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE. WASH. 
Advises parents about schools. ©. PRATT. Mer. 
*«* « 
istants, Tutors, and Gov- 
pads veachere and seule filieo bun- 
charge A employers, 
none Re. tion. ou need a 
—— Bn a \ or know 


TuPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fith fxerve 
Pious LORLON Termes ET 
mare, New York. 






wheres teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. 


SEE Sea 


raters Te. Comprasie Asti 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ORN TEACHERS' AGENCY. 
Tae ‘e recommend only reliable candidates. 





) Wanted for cepartment i in 
aurece and Colleges in Pone- 
oh poag some eel ars 
peep omen ag 
tn Denver and 





©. sy Prop rietors 
omer.t Boidtig, Bc ston, 
anita 
A @ 
Serv 





rior agency for superior 
free toschoo! officials. 


OBARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 953 Fifth Avenue, New Fork, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hil}. 


EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of Schoe! and College W ork 





WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised | 7 
and Patronized Agency in the West! ACE A 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 
Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chepe! St., 


a ee 
a ke te ——— a a 


ROCKY) YMTTEACHE RS 


y EMPIRE BLDG. D 
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W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
Albany WN. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director i 3 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mass 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every fart of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . ‘ Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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hools Can Extend Thei 


fluence to the Country 


4 . 


__ _Aschool is as e as the number of people it serves. Spread the influence of the | 
to the town se the surrounding country and your school grows big and influential, 


“Tlie influence of a city school should be felt in every part of the city trade territory. 


How an lowa City School Superintendent Does Rural School 
| Extension Work 


; superintendent of the city schools, Montezuma, lowa, is making his school as big as the commun. 
With the app and cooperation of the county superintendent, he organized the surrounding rural districts for a 
work in Agriculture, Home Economics, Manual Training, Music, Games, Etc. 


I HC Charts Used in Agricultural Work 


meee was undertaken first with 1 H C chart circuits asa basis. The agricultural teacher of the Mo 
zuma schools, who is a g 

ate of the State Agricultural 
College, directed the work. — 4 


Five circuits were formed, 
On each circuit five subjects © 
were studied Core, Oe a 
Soil, Live Stock, and He 
Economics. A chart and ot 
illustrative material on one sui 
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ing 
subject. The first of the 
the chart moved to the next 
rural echool on the circuit 
where it remained one week, 


As often as possible cr 


m s for the parents were 
cikcuIT NO® held. The ultimate aim is to 






























































have a community club in every ~ 
district. 


This work is a long step 
the right direction—the best 
kind of town and country eo © 
operation. fae 











KSON TOWN 





Charts, slides and reel 
are sent out on circuits, 


There are community 
circuits, county circuits, 
and state circuits. 


No charge for material. 
except express fire 
Chicago and return. 
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MONTEZUMA EXTENSION CENTER. 
Five Chart Circuits—Five Subjects Studied on Each Circuit. 


Permanent circuits for the next school year are being planned now. 
This is, is an opportune time to make preliminary arrangements with us. 
Agricultural Extension Department 
International Harvester Company 


of New Jersey (Incorporated) 
Harvester Building 








Chicago 





